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DELAY NOT. 


Shun delays, they breed remorse; 
Take thy time, while time is lent thee ; 
Creeping snails have weakest force ; 
Fly their fault, lest thou repent thee. 
Good is best when soonest wrought, 
Lingering labor comes to naught. 
—Southwell. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The Boston Democrats took a progres. 
sive step when they nominated a woman 
for School Committee, and they are re- 
warded for so doing by the election of 
Mrs. Julia E. Duff. 


-_—eo 





One of the sights of the Bazar was to 
see Mrs. Catt and a load of smiling suf- 
fragists taking a trial trip around the hall 
on the handsome seven-hundred-dollar 
automobile given by the A. L. Barbour 
Company of Tarrytown. 


———(— wer 





It was remarkable what a number of 
well-known authors from the North, 
South, East ind West, contributed auto- 
graph copies of their works to the booths 
of their respective States at the Suffrage 
Bazar. But Massachusetts had more books 
than all the other booths put together. 





A fifteen-dollar set of Herbert Spencer’s 
works is for sale for ten dollars, for the 
benefit of the Susan B, Anthony booth at 
the Suffrage Bazar. It may be ordered 
from Miss Lucy E. Anthony, 1830 Diamond 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, one of the 
pioneers who could not be present in per- 
son at the Suffrage Bazar, was represented 
by a quantity of beautiful plumes of pam- 
pas grass, which she sent from her home 
in Los Angeles to the Lucy Stone booth. 
Other pioneers were gliding about in the 
crowd, loved and honored by the younger 
workers—among them Rev. Phabe A. 
Hanaford, and Miss Emily Howland, who 





pervaded the Bazar like a fairy god- 
mother. Another pioneer, Mrs. C. C. 
Hussey, was at home disabled by a broken 
hip. Mrs. Stanton’s unavoidable absence 
was a special disappointment to many. 
Mrs. Emily P. Collins, of Connecticut, 
who organized in 1848 the first woman 
suffrage assuciation in the world, could 
not be with us; and how many, many 
others there were, scattered over the 
country, whom all would have rejoiced to 


see! But they were all at the Bazar in 
spirit. 
Impromptu lunches and other little 


festivities were a pleasant feature of the 
Suffrage Bazar. One evening Mrs. Tindall 
and Miss Fleming, of the District of 
Columbia booth, bought a loaf of bread 
from Kansas and a bottle of catsup from 
Massachusetts, poured the castup out into 
the top of their ink-weli, and made what 
they declare to have been a sumptuous 
supper. After the Bazar was over, when 
a score of women, aided by a few hus- 
bands and gentlemen friends, were busy 
packing up the left-over goods to be sent 
home or to the supplementary sale at 
Philadelphia, they gathered around the 
Kansas booth and had a merry and uncon- 
ventional lunch in the dismantled hall, 
upon Kansas bread and butter, a loaf of 
cake from some other State, and a ham 
and coffee sent in by Mrs. Emma Y, Ivins, 
who earned the everlasting gratitude of 
that crowd of hungry suffragists., 





The Tammany crusade against vice 
proposes to segregate the social evil 
which openly displays itself in the streets 
of New York with police sanction. That 
unwise scheme has actually secured the 
approval of an Episcopal rector of social 
standing. Yet the city might as well set 
aside one district for burglars, and others 
for highway robbers to ply their trade 
undisturbed. If women were voters such 
a proposal would never be made, 


"> 


Rev. Dr. Abbott is lecturing on ‘‘Po- 
litical Democracy,’’ with democracy 
omitted. In a lecture under the auspices 
of the Brooklyn Institute, last week, he 
affirmed that suffrage was not a right, but 
a privilege, and that a man had no more 
right to vote in a general election than in 
the Legislature, as a fundamental prin- 
ciple. 





A number of women at Buenos Ayres 
Argentina, have formed a section of the 
Women’s Universal Peace Alliance. An 
important address on war was recently 
delivered at the first public meeting of 
this group, by Mr. Belisario Roldan, Jr., 
who took the ground that those nations 
which have cultivated war ‘Shave gone 
down with the fatal precision of a falling 
star.”’ 


——- oe / —— 


An Ohio mother, whose daughter had 
been killed in a most cruel manner by a 
jealous woman, consented that the mur- 
deress should be tried on the charge of 
manslaughter instead of murder in the 
first degree, the penalty for which is 
death; and she gave this as her reason: 


I could not rest content that the trouble 
which has caused my daughter's life 
should go unpunished; but it could bring 
to me and mine no comfort, nor could it 
lessen our sorrow, that another life be 
taken in vengeance for our loss. This 
could not restore my daughter to us, nor 
blot out the weeks of anguish which have 
been made her and our portion. I know 
what suffering means as no one can who 
has not undergone affliction such as mine; 
and a vengeance, adding to the sufferings 
of others who are innocent of wrong 
themselves, could bring no balm to my 
heart. 


=e 


‘“‘Listener,’’ of the Boston Transcript, 
treats us to the following dialogue ac- 
tually overheard in the subway on elec- 
tion morning: 


Tall man to a small woman with a Bos- 
ton bag: ‘‘Why are you out so early this 
morning, fair maid?”’ 

Small woman: “I came early to vote.” 

“To vote! You won't like it much when 
you get to the polls.” 

“It can’t be more dangerous than the 
subway at six o’clock, or more disagree- 
able than to find a train and your baggage 
at the Union Station—or more difficult 
than to earn your living!” 

“But what do you know about the 
School Committee?”’ 

‘Probably as much as you do—or your 
coachman.”’ 

Just then the man saw his car coming; 
at any rate, he took a car, and left the dis- 
cussion at the somewhat disappointing 
“you're another” point. 





THE NATIONAL BAZAR. 


Coscleded from Last Week.) 

The National Suffrage Bazar has cleared 
fully $6,000, a sum far beyond the expec- 
tations of its managers. The exact figures 
will not be known till all the receipts are 
in and all the bills paid. The profits then 
may considerably exceed $6,000, but the 
treasurer is sure of this amount at least. 

To resume the description of the booths: 

One at the right of the platform, deco- 
rated with the national colors, attracted 
much interest. It was that of the enfran- 
chised States. Colorado sent a particu- 
larly fine exhibit. It included a large doll 
dressed in white by the Governor's wife, 
pressed Rocky Mountain wild flowers, 
ornamental china plates, glass tumblers 
with graceful figures of cowboys and 
Indians on them (every cowboy, we were 
told, was supposed to represent ‘“‘Teddy”’), 
pictures of burros burnt on yucca bark 
and painted on orange wood, views of 
the Holy Cross Mountain and other land- 
scapes burnt on sword-fish cactus, ex- 
hibits from Denver schools, and many 
other things that found a quick sale. 

The doll presented by the wife of Capt. 
Hunt, Governor-elect of Idaho, was 
unique among the many gubernatorial 
dolls of the Bazar. Her name was ‘‘Miss 
Idaho.”” She was made by a Sioux Indian 
woman; she wore moccasins and a red 
dress plentifully adorned with wampum, 
and her hair was from the scalp of a Black 
Crow Indian. Idaho also sent Indian 
arrow heads, petrified wood, a cane of 
polished onyx tipped with silver, pen- 
holders and button hooks with handles of 
agate, made in the Idaho penitentiary, 
mineral specimens, souvenir spoons, hand- 
painted china plates, a beautiful calf-skin 
baby-blanket, a figure representing a Coeur 
d’ Alene miner with his pick, a saddle 
blanket taken from the Sioux chief ‘‘Snow 
on the Hill,’’ moccasins that had belonged 
to the Sioux chief “Charlie Black Horse,” 
and other curiosities. 

Utah had some beautiful specimens of 
Utah-grown silk. There were silk hand- 
kerchiefs with pictures of the Tabernacle 
and the assembly hall in the corners, net- 
ted silk scarfs, and lovely soft skeins of 
raw silk in the jubilee colors, yellow, red, 
and green. There were Navajo blankets 
made expressly for the Bazar, one of them 
worth a hundred dollars; Navajo rugs (the 
Utah women ordered them from an Indian 
woman in San Juan who makes them); 
fine blankets from the Provo and Beaver 
mills, pictures by Culmer and Ottinger, 
samples of gold and salt, photographs of 
magnificent Western scenery and of 
groups of Indians. There were Mrs. 
Emmeline B. Wells’s poems, three vol- 
umes of the “Young Woman's Journal,”’ 
published in Salt Lake City, ‘The Won- 
derland of the Wild West,” and other 
books. 

Utah’s doll was presented not by the 
Governor’s wife, but by the Governor. 
Gov. Wells is a widower, and the Salt 
Lake ladies felt a delicacy about asking 
him for a doll; but he somehow heard of 
the fact that governors’ wives in the dif- 
ferent States were giving dolls to the Suf- 
frage Bazar, and he at once appointed a 
committee of six women to go out and 
buy the handsomest doll to be found in 
the city. There she was at the Utah 
bootb, looking quite bridal in her white 
laces, and none the less elegantly attired 
because the women who had dressed her 
were voters. 

Kansas, besides its large exhibit of flour 
and butter, described last week, sent a 
quantity of fancy work, including soft 
house shoes, wonderfully comfortable 
(expertae crede), made by the skilful fin- 
gers of Mrs. Laura M. Johns; a History of 
Kansas, and pictures contributed by Mrs. 
Briggs Wall, of Hutchinson, ‘‘The Ameri- 
can Woman and her Political Peers,” 
showing the face of Frances Willard, sur. 
rounded by those of a wild Indian, a luna- 
tic, an idiot, and a felon. 

Miss Vina E. Knowles, of Colorado, and 
Mrs. Mary E. Gilmer, of Utah, had charge 
of the goods from the enfranchised States, 
assisted by Mrs. Abbie L. Ham, Miss 
Danforth, and other New York and Brook- 
lyn ladies. 

The Rhode Island booth was liberally 
provided with humane literature by Miss 
Sarah J. Eddy, and was in charge of Mrs. 
Jeanette S. French. The attractiveness of 
the leaflets and of the booth in general 
was much increased by the charming pic- 
tures, many of them from photographs 
taken by Miss Eddy, showing cats, kittens, 
seagulls, dogs, and all sorts of creatures 
in so many enticing attitudes and groups 
that it seemed as if old and young alike 





must be won to read the tracts. There 
were small bags of catnip for cat lovers, 
fine photographs of Mrs, Elizabeth B. 
Chace, and volumes of Mrs. Mary Chase 
Peckam's poems, presented by Prof. 
Peckam. 

The Connecticut booth had a handsome 
bust of Harriet Beecher Stowe, a photo- 
graphic group of Dr. Lyman Beecher and 
his family, and copies of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’’ some interest ing autographs, and 
boxes of old-fashioned ‘election cake.’’ 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker and Mrs, E. 
D. Bacon, of Connecticut, were in charge. 
There were no ‘‘wooden nutmegs,’’ but 
there was a mossy nest containing little 
gourds so like eggs that they might have 
deceived the most experienced hen, and 
did deceive many human bipeds. 

Maine’s booth had a fragrant Christmas 
tree on either side, and over it, in the 
centre, the State shield with the pine tree. 
Here were displayed the many useful and 
fancy articles enumerated in the Maine 
letter to the Woman's JOURNAL two weeks 
ago. The women in charge were Mrs. 
John E, Green, chairman; Mrs. Wesley G. 
Smith, treasurer; and Mrs. Horace Shaw. 

Pennsylvania, like Massachusetts, has 
had Suffrage Bazars of its own, and was 
represented by an unusually large quan- 
tity of beautiful fancy work. A conspicu- 
ous feature was a couple of Quaker dolls, 
representing William and Hannah Penn, 
the first Governors of Pennsylvania. 
Hannah Penn administered the affairs of 
the colony from 1712, when her husband 
died, till 1718, when their son came of age. 
This group was especially admired by 
Mrs, Catt, and it was bought by subscrip- 
tion and presented to her. The Pennsyl- 
vania booth had also a sweet-faced Quaker 
doll dressed by the wife of Governor 
Stone, and a magnificent piece of Turkish 
embroidery, given by Hon. Rudolph Blank- 
enburg. Mrs. Mary B. Luckie was chair- 
man, and Miss Jane Campbell, treasurer. 

Not having room to display her goods, 
indefatigable Miss Campbell built an in- 
genious little table of packing- boxes out 
in the hall, in front of the Pennsylvania 
booth, and there sold the great coilection 
of handkerchiefs, etc., from Philadelphia, 
and Miss Katheryn Campbell and other 
active young women of that city drove a 
thriving business at a ‘‘grab’’ table close 
by, where mysterious paper packages 
might be seized for ten cents, 

New Jersey had so many goods that it 
had to add an “annex,’’ and also to pin up 
pretty things all over the curtains of 
the neighboring doorway. There was an 
autograph letter of Gen. U. S. Grant, 
given by Lis sister, Mrs. Cramer, of Or- 
ange; there was a unique vase given by 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, whose daughter, 
Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, bas been presi- 
dent till lately of the New Jersey W.S. A.; 
there were five dozen fine bags, a quantity 
of handsome sofa pillows, embroidered 
mouchoir cases, elegant purses of exqui- 
sitely wrought needlework and sterling 
silver, mounted by Vantine and Gorham, 
etc., etc. Dr. Mary D. Hussey was chair- 
man,and Miss Susan Lippincott, treasurer. 

The District of Columbia booth had a 
dome modelled after that of the capitol, 
and was draped with the national colors. 
Among its many pretty things, the An- 
thony Home Calendars attracted especial 
attention, and had a large sale. Mrs. 
Helen Rand Tindall and Miss Catherine 
M. Fleming, both of Washington, D. C., 
were chairman and treasurer. 

The contributions from Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Missouri, and Wisconsin were grouped 
together. There were fine large photo- 
graphs of that beloved mother in Israel, 
Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, with her auto- 
graph; a complete set of James Whitcomb 
Riley’s works, each with his autograph, 
and the first volume bearing the addition- 
al inscription, in his hand, ‘With hale 
Hoosier greetings’; a copy of ‘When 
Knighthood was in Flower,’ with the in- 
scription on the title page, by the author, 
Charles Major, of Shelbyville, Ind., “I 
take pleasure in presenting this book to 
the great cause of woman suffrage’’; a 
portrait of Chief Waukesha of Wisconsin, 
some fine pictures, and a large piece of 
embroidery given by a missionary just 
back from China, Mrs. Florence J. Stod 
dard and Mrs. Holt were in charge. 

The contributions from Oregon, Wash- 
ington, North and South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Iowa, and Minnesota were grouped 
in one booth. There was a great variety 
of pretty things—pictures, books, photo- 
graphs, art needlework, laces, little wood- 
en shoes, a beadwork book-mark made by 
Jessie Swiftbear, an Indian girl at St. 
John’s School, Fort Bennett, S. D., a 

(Continued on page 360.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE will reach 
her eightieth birthday on Dec. 19th, and 
in honor of the occasion her friends are to 
give her a reception in the Melrose City 
Hall, the Melrose Woman's Club, the Mel- 
rose Highlands Woman's Club, and the 
Melrose Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union uniting for the occasion, 


Miss Susan B. AntTuony, during the 
Suffrage Bazar -in New York, was the 
guest of her cousiu, Mrs. 8S. L. Lapham, 
The change of air and scene did her good, 
and her health improved every day during 
her stay. She made several visits to the 
Bazar, and her entrance was always hailed 
with applause. ‘Is Miss Anthony here 
this morning?’’ one woman asked. ‘Oh, 
yes,’’ answered another, ‘‘I know she is 
here, for I heard the people clapping a 
little while ago!”’ 


Mrs, RussELL SAGE made several visits 
to the Suffrage Bazar, and was a large 
buyer. She expretsed to the junior edi- 
tor of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL her sorrow 
that equal suffrage had not yet been 
granted in Massachusetts, where so much 
work has been done for it. Mr. Sage 
bought the two great boxes of growing 
wheat which formed part of the decoration 
of the Kansas booth. It was conjectured 
that he meant to use them as an object 
lesson in botany to the children of the 
kindergartens in which his wife is inter- 
ested. 


Mrs. JuLIA WARD Howk recited “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic’? one even- 
ing at the Suffrage Bazar, and was re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm. Then the 
audience tried to sing it; but though their 
will was good, it was clear that they did 
not know the words, Mrs. Mary F. W. 
Homer of Massachusetts whispered to a 
friend: “I have been a member of the 
School Board in Belmont for twelve years, 
and I have seen to it that all our school 
children know by heart ‘America’ and 
‘The Battle Rymn of the Republic.’ They 
could sing it!’’ 


Miss GAIL LAUGHLIN, who is investi- 
gating the domestic service question for 
the U.S. government, acted as a sort of 
aide de-camp to Mrs. Catt during the Suf- 
frage Bazar, and was flying about and do- 
ing as much work herself as a full score 
of domestic servants, Miss Laughlin left 
a brilliant record behind her at Wellesley 
College and the Cornell University Law 
School, but it is nothing to the record as 
a carpenter and decorator that she made 
for herself at the Bazar. She showed that 
she could handle a saw as skilfully as a 
syllogism, and she disproved forever the 
old accusation that no woman can drive a 
nail, 


Miss JEANIE GORDON, of New Orleans, 
had for sale at the National Suffrage Ba- 
zar which has just closed some of the 
old-time ‘open-kettle’’ molasses, now 
choice and rare, as there are only a few 
places where it is still made. It is far su- 
perior to the ordinary molasses of modern 
commerce. There were also at the Louis- 
iana booth delicious fig and orange pre- 
serves, of a quality unknown in the North. 
These were all sold, and there were eager 
demands for more. Miss Gordon knows 
the Southern women who make them, and 
she will take orders for them at $12 per 
dozen quart jars of the fig preserves, the 
same for the orange preserves, and $6 per 
five-gallon keg of the molasses. At these 
rates she will send them prepaid by freight 
to any part of the United States. Orders 
not taken for less than a dozen jars. Ad- 
dress Miss Jeanie Gordon, 1800 Prytania 
Street, New Orleans. 


MISTRESS MARGARET BRENT was one of 
the handsomest of the many beautiful 
dolls at the Suffrage Bazar, and was a 
source of especial pride to the Southern 
women present. She was the gift of Mrs. 
J. William Funck, president of the Balti- 
more Equal Suffrage Association, and was 
the chief ornament of the Maryland booth. 
She was dressed as a stately colonial dame 
in purple satin and ermine, with a neck- 
lace of pearls, and had her dark eyes fixed 
on the spectator, and one hand stretched 
out as if in appeal. She represented Mis- 
tress Margaret Brent of Maryland, Lord 
Baltimore’s kinswoman and executrix, 
who was the first woman in America to 
ask for the ballot. She appealed to the 
Colonial Assembly for a vote in 1647, 
more than two hundred years before the 
first woman’s rights convention was held 
at the North. The Maryland women at 
the Suffrage Bazar told her story with 
great pride. 
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RESCUE HOMES FOR AMERICAN WOMEN. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J., Dec. 8, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Will you kindly insert the enclosed in 
the Woman's JouRNAL? The article ex- 
plains itself, though it would certainly 
seem that our American girls need serious 
warning anent the dangers of going to 
Paris to earn their own living, unless un- 
der the protection of some friend to 
whom they can appeal in case of difficulty. 
The French people evidently treat young 
women coming among them to earn a 
livelihood with indifference, and often 
with cruelty—while there are plenty of 
wicked agents endeavoring to entrap girls 
to their destruction. Their laws are 80 
different from ours—so cruel and unjust 
in our view—that people signing papers 
get themselves into great trouble and ex. 
pense. Employers are utterly indifferent 
about providing b arding-places for their 
employees, who are left to shift for them- 
selves in a strange land, in one of the 
wickedest cities in the world, abounding 
in pitfalls for the unwary. 

It may be said, in excuse for the French, 
that they do not allow their young women 
the freedom which ours enjoy, and they 
do not understand or appreciate the posi- 
tion of the latter. Clearly, our women 
should venture with more caution into 
this strange world, where the little French 
they have learned at home is not enough 
to enable them to understand the language 
as it is spoken by the Parisians. The 
Homes spoken of are doing a fine work 
and deserve assistance. But their head, 
Mrs. Lewis, while she greatly desires this, 
desires also that American young women 
should be warned against coming without 
money and without friends to this great 
maelstrom of humanity. 

FLORENCE HowE HALL. 

The Plainfield Auxiliary of the Homes 
for American Girls in Paris held its 
semi-annual meeting on Nov, 22, in Guild 
Rooms of Grace Episcopal Church. 

Mrs. Ada Leigh Lewis, founder of the 
Homes, and wife of the Archbishop of Oa- 
tario, gave an account of what has been 
done in Paris for our American girls dur- 
ing the past summer. 

She says that 217 were materially helped, 
and 67 were taken into Washington House, 
18 rue de Milan, who otherwise would 
have been unbefriended. 

Mrs. Lewis employed two American 
women to meet the trains, and in one day 
alone 12 girls were welcomed by them and 
taken care of. 

During the entire summer not one girl 
left the Home for any other, except 
through the Free Registry, which finds 
situations; but, instead, five girls came to 
Washington House from another Home 
and were received. Some of the girls and 
women paid no board whatever; but, on 
the contrary, were an expense, as several 
had come to write reports for various 
American firms. Knowing little or no 
French, they found themselves quite un- 
able to cope with technical terms. Sev- 
eral of the lady helpers instructed them, 
and even paid for lessons. Unless they 
performed their work, the firms would 
not pay their expenses to the Exposition; 
and as their bread, for themselves, and in 
some cases for their families in America, 
was dependent upon it, they begged not 
to be sent away... . For this extra work 
of meeting trains, in connection with the 
Y. M. C. A. in Paris, founded by Mrs. Ada 
Leigh Lewis, Feb. 1, 1873, and now carried 
on at Washington House, 18 rue de Milan, 
within three minutes of the Gare St. 
Lazare, the railway station most used by 
British and American girls, not one cent 
was received from the United States, and 
the whole burden fell upon Mrs. Lewis. 
Perhaps many who subscribed to this spe- 
cial work, from an appeal headed, ‘The 
Need in Paris this Year,’’ thought their 
money went to it, but such was not the 
case. Mrs, Lewis got none of it. 

The following incident will touch many 
hearts, and, we hope, open them to unite 
with the Plainfield, N. J., Auxiliary in 
raising funds for this necessary work 
among our own kin in a foreign land, 


DEATH BEFORE DISHONOR. 


We are pained and troubled at the sad 
fate of a young American girl of twenty- 
one. She crossed the Atlantic in the ser- 
vice of an American lady, who, upon 
reaching Paris, found that she was of no 
use to her, as she could not speak French. 
She therefore dismissed her, and took a 
Freach maid in her place. The girl then 
decided to learn French,—an acquirement 
which is probably responsible for more 
lost souls than any other in these modern 
days,—-so she obtained asituation through 
a French agency in Paris. The agent gave 
her an agreement upon papier timbré (the 
cost of which is often 100 francs), binding 
her to remain two years, which she had 
signed. She showed it to her American 
mistress, who told her it was bondage, 
and to tear it up in her presence, which 
she did. 

Upon hearing this, the agent (earnest to 





work his evil deeds) sent the girl a second 
agreement, with an English translation, 
both upon stamped paper, signed by the 
“gentleman” into whose family she was to 
go from the agent’s, and leaving a place 
for the girl, who did not sign. Meanwhile, 
she called at one of our Homes in Paris, 
asking for admission, which was promised, 
the lady in charge giving her a card with 
the number of herroom. She left, having 
no luggage with her, saying she had some 
one to see. Presumably she went to the 
agent to return the unsigned documents, 
and to refuse the situation offered. God 
only knows! A day or two later her body 
was floating on the Seine, her head bald, 
bereft of her beautiful hair, her face terri- 
bly swollen, beyond recognition save for 
her clothes and the fact that she had the 
address of our Home in her pocket. 

Would to God that this sadly dark end- 
ing of a young life might touch the hearts 
of wealthy women, whose lives have never 
presented such harsh problems, and who 
have yet to realize how great a debt they 
owe to the security of their surroundings 
of love and home, in contrast with their 
lonely sister, seeking her way with weary 
feet through the pollutions of a crowded 
city. Mrs. Lewis may be addressed 77 
avenue de Wagram, Paris. 

CONSTANCE SALTONSTALL PATTON, 


LESSONS OF THE ELECTION. 








Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Presidential election of 1900 has 
strongly emphasized a number of facts in 
regard to the practical workings of woman 
suffrage, which are worthy of the profound 
consideration of the political student, be 
he for or against political equality. 

In four States women cast their ballots 
for President, and the results of the cam- 
paign throw much light on the mooted 
question of the effects of woman suffrage. 
To begin with, the women who could vote, 
wanted to vote, and did vote very largely, 
and with a very appreciable effect on the 
returns, They took active interest in the 
issues, and considered them with an in- 
telligence at least equal to that of their 
male fellow citizens. The woman vote 
was not led by fancy, impulse, or preju- 
dice, nor was it the easiest to get and the 
easiest to keep, nor was it misled by any 
specious or high sounding sentiment; but 
it manifested clearly its demand for purity 
in politics by rolling up a strong adverse 
vote against several candidates whose per- 
sonal characters were at variance with the 
high principles which they professed to 
represent. This antagonism to a man be- 
cause of his personal reputation may 
possibly be regarded by anti-suffragists as 
an instance of the emotional and unreason- 
ing character of woman; but the student 
of good government will find it difficult 
logically to admit that a community in 
favor of honesty, purity, and intelligent 
reform can be properly represented in 
legislative or administrative office by a 
person lacking those virtues in private 
life. The need of opposition to the liquor 
dealer, the dive- keeper, the politica) 
heeler, and all thatis immoral and corrupt 
in politics, is made more apparent than 
ever. Woman suffrage has proved itself 
what its advocates promised and its op- 
ponents feared, an unrelenting enemy of 
corruption both public and private; and 
the evil doers must fight for political life 
against an interest which they can never 
disarm, deceive, or reconcile, 

There has been the usual outcry from 
some quarters against the degrading in- 
fluence of politics on womanhood, and a 
protest against the incidents of the cam- 
paign, such as the establishment of wom- 
en’s headquarters, their attendance at 
political meetings, and the electionering of 
women. The entrance of women into the 
field of politics is an innovation, and, like 
all innovations, must provoke its share of 
opposition; yet it is a proof of the ad- 
vanced enlightenment as to the rights and 
privileges of women that the movement 
has aroused so littleantagonism. The ad- 
vent of women to the medical profession, 
the bar, and commercial life, was attended 
by a storm of opposition before which the 
few diatribes of antiquated anti-suffragists 
sink into insignificance. Yet the women 
made their place in social life, as they are 
bound to do in political life. 

Some persons gifted with more enthu- 
siasm than reason have been prophesying 
the withdrawal of the franchise from 
women in some States where it has been 
given. This, if possible, would be an ex- 
tremely dangerous experiment to try. If 
not declared unconstitutional it would 
establish a precedent nullifying the entire 
idea of the constitution. The franchise 
can be given; but once given it becomes 
the property of the holder, and can no 
more be withdrawn by legislative enact- 
ment or other process of law than any 
other personal property can be confiscated 
without cause or recompense. The gov- 
ernment gave the franchise to the negroes, 
and while laws have been passed aimed 
to deprive them of the power to vote, no 
State has as yet dared or is yet constitu- 
tionally able to deprive them of that right. 





If it were possible for any legislative body 
to deprive any part of the people of the 
franchise, it would be possible to deprive 
all the people of the same, and to establish 
a legal oligarchy, monarchy, or despotism. 
The franchise, once given, remains, in 
common with citizenship, an inherent 
right of the holder, of which no power 
can legally deprive one, 
CHARLES CHAPMAN, 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ, 





The first class of the University of 
Minnesota graduated in 1873. It num- 
bered but two, both men. The first 
woman graduated in 1875. The gradu- 
ating class of 1900 numbered nearly 400, 
including 93 young women. ‘The Univer- 
sity statistics for the twenty-seven years 
of its history show thatin the law de- 
partment 849 men and eight women have 
received the degree of bachelor of law, 
and 95 men and two women were made 
masters of law. Four bundred and seven 
doctors of medicine, including 33 women, 
have left the University. The degree of 
doctor of hom@opathic medicine has been 
granted to 47 men and 13 women. The 
doctors of dental surgery number 18, two 
of them women. The doctors of dental 
medicine number 143, including four 
women. 


When the American College for Girls at 
Constantinople opened its academic year 
this fall, Mary Mills Patrick, Pb. D., the 
president, who had spent several months 
in America in the interest of the college, 
was at her post to welcome the students 
of many nationalities in the six languages 
at her command, Students come to this 
college from an area including Greece and 
Albania on the West, the region of the 
Tigris and Eupbrates on the East, Egypt 
and Syria on the South, and Russia, Rou- 
mania, and Bulgaria on the North. It is 
the only institution for the higher educa- 
tion of women in all this vast region. 
The language of the college is English; 
but Latin, French, German, ancient and 
modern Greek, ancient and modern Ar- 
menian, Bulgarian, Slavic, and Turkish 
are taught. The professors are from the 
best American colleges, assisted by able 
men and women of different nationali- 
ties. The curriculum includes the pre- 
paratory and college courses. A spirit of 
enthusiasm pervades all departments, and 
the standard of scholarship is constantly 
being raised, and the influence of the col- 
lege increasing. Hon. Charles M. Dickin- 
sop, consul general of the United States of 
America at Constantinople, bears warm 
testimony to its fine educational work. 
Its diploma has been accepted by two 
European Universities, Miss Florence A. 
Fonsham, the dean, is studying at the 
theological seminary in Chicago, where 
she leads her class. 

The register of the Woman’s College of 
Baltimore shows that this year there are 
320 students, the largest number up to 
this time. They come from al! parts of 
the United States, with one each from 
Japan, India, and Italy. The last is Miss 
Italia Anita Garibaldi, a granddaughter 
of the Italian patriot. Miss Mary C. 
Burnley, ’97, has been elected a member 
of the board of trustees. Miss Burnley 
was assistant in chemistry at Vassar Col- 
lege; she takes the place of Mrs. Chase 
Palmer, whose term as trustee expires, 

The New York Alumne Association of 
Mt. Holyoke has nearly completed the 
fund of $10,000 for the Elizabeth Bard- 
well fellowship fund, which will afford a 
Mt. Holyoke graduate opportunity for 
post-graduate work either in this coun- 
try or in Europe. The Association con- 
fidently expects to be able to announce 
the completion of the fund at the June 
convention, 


For four years the University of Michi- 
gan has had a fellowship at the Chicago 
Commons. Tbree men have held it, but 
this year it was given to Miss Edith L. 
Clarke, who has spent five months at the 
settlement, and has made a special study 
of the Juvenile Court of Chicago. She is 
in warm sympathy with the spirit and 
methods of this court, and the results of 
her investigations are to be embodied in a 
report, entitled ‘Juvenile Dependency 
and Delinquency in Chicago.” 

The girl students at the University of 
Rochester, N. Y., have organized a college 
fraternity, to be known as the Students’ 
Association for Women. These girls are 
grateful to Miss Susan B. Anthony and 
the other women who helped to open the 
doors of the University. On the evening 
after the entrance examinations were be- 
gun, they assembled at the home of Miss 
Anthony and talked it over. As they left, 
the girls gave three hearty cheers for 
Miss Anthony, for Miss Mary Anthony, 
and for Mrs. Sarah Willis. Miss Mary 
Anthony and Mrs. Willis made the final 
contributions that carried the day for co- 
education in the University of Rochester. 





A woman writing in the Educational 
Review rebukes the disposition of college 
women to take up teaching for a living 
without special fitness for the work. 
School-work being commonly that nearest 
at hand, it is most in favor, though, ac- 
cording to the president of a Western 
college for women, the record of college 
women demunstrates in general their 
ability for managerial office. This presi- 
dent says: “College women have more 
executive ability than college men. The 
girls pay their bills and keep their college 
finances in much better shape than the 
boys. I would have girls stay out of 
teaching, and go into work that requires 
executive ability.’’ 

Vassar College Observatory, of which 
Prof. Mary W. Whitney is director, has 
recently sent forth the first volume of its 
publications, in a ‘‘Catalogue of Stars 
Within One Degree of the North Pole, and 
Optical Distortion of the Helsingfors 
Astro-photographic Telescope, Deduced 
from Photographic Measures,” by Dr. 
Caroline E. Furness, assistant in the ob- 
servatory. For «a decade Vassar has been 
engaged in observation of minor planets 
and comets, and its reports have been 
published in the current astronomical 
journals, Dr, Furness’s valuable contri- 
bution was in partial fulfilment of the re- 
quirements for her doctor’s degree in the 
Faculty of Pure Science at Columbia 
College. 

During the last year the University of 
Michigan has been the recipient of a 
bequest of $130,000 by the late Elizabeth 
H. Bates, M. D. This is the largest sum 
ever left to the University. The Univer- 
sity hospital has received a legacy of $2,- 
054 from Hannah E. Davis, of Newcastle, 
Indiana. 

A useful innovation has been introduced 
to supplement the study of history at Bar- 
nard, All courses in ancient, mediwval 
and modern history will now be illustrated 
by means of an electric lantern to cast 
upon the classroom walls reflections of 
various slides showing maps, situations of 
cities, statistical tables, portraits, old cari- 
catures, inscriptions—in short, anything 
which will serve to impress a period or an 
event on the student’s mind. The great 
advantage of the electric lantern consists 
of its power to reflect these pictures in an 
undarkened room, Therefore it can be 
used by the instructor to enforce an idea 
at any moment without the customary 
tedium of preparation, and the students 
need not be hindered by darkness from 
taking notes. Prof. James Harvey Rob- 
inson, who occupies the chair of history 
at Barnard, bas effected the introduction 
of these illustrations, which he hopes will 
be of value to both students and instruct- 
ors by increasing the lucidity and aug- 
menting the interest of the discussion of 
historical subjects. 


Mrs. Thaddeus Stanwood, the new pres- 
ident of the Illinois Federation, is experi- 
enced in educational affairs. For nine 
years she served on the Evanston School 
Board, and, for a term, did splendid work 
as chairman of the educational depart- 
ment of the Illinois Federation. She also 
holds the conspicuous position of presi- 
dent of the Vassar Alumnz Association 
of Chicago and the Northwest. As ex- 
president of the Evanston Woman’s Club, 
she is experienced as a leader in club life. 


St. Mary’s School, at Knoxville, Ill., one 
of the leading Episcopal schools for young 
women in the West, will, during the com- 
ing year, introduce domestic science into 
its curriculum, and offer its pupils 
thorough practical instruction in the 
household arts. For the purpose of famil- 
iarizing the pupils with the new branch of 
study, Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, director of 
the Model Home School of Household 
Economics, at Marietta, O., gave a course 
of demonstration lectures on cookery in 
the schoul during November. 





The public schools received considera- 
ble attention at the recent meeting of the 
Vermont Federation. The State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Mason S, 
Stone, urged the club women to interest 
themselves in their home schools, and to 
work for theirimprovement. He described 
the conditions and surroundings of many 
of the public schools as deplorable. Miss 
Susan E. Clark, of Brattleboro, chairman 
of the educationa! committee, told of the 
work which the clubs throughout the 
State have been doing in coéperating with 
the school teachers. In many ways im- 
provements in the schools have been 
made. Books have been furnished for 
reference, framed pictures donated, and 
in some places improvements on the 
school buildings have been made and paid 
for by the clubs. This report was followed 
by a discussion on the topic, ‘Women on 
the School Board.”” The majority of those 
who spoke were in favor of having at 
least one woman on the school board of 





each town. The arguments were advanced 
that the presence of a woman on the 
board would tend to eliminate the element 
of politics, and that many things would be 
brought about for the welfare of the 
school children that would never be 
thought of by men; that nobody knows 
the needs of the children as well as the 
mothers, and that their influence is need- 
ed in the bodies having entire supervision 
over the schools for their education. 

The New York Alumnz Association of 
Mount Holyoke has nearly completed the 
raising of the fund of $10,000 required for 
the establishment of the Elizabeth Bard- 
well fellowship fund, the income of which 
will give a Mount Holyoke graduate op- 
portunity for post graduate work in this 
country or in Europe. 

The Students’ Building Committee of 
Bryn Mawr College has published a calen- 
dar, and the proceeds from its sale are to 
be added to the fund, which was started 
last spring by $6,000, from the May-day 
féte, for the erection of a students’ build- 
ing at Bryn Mawr. The calendar is in 
book form, with five pages of colored de- 
signs and twelve of pen-andink work, 
done by Miss Jessie Smith and Miss Eliza- 
beth Shippen Green, The designs illus- 
trate scenes from college life on the 
basket-ball field, at commencement time, 
at the skating-pond, the plays, etc. Old 
English lettering heightens what is more 
than a suggestion of the Munich calendar 
in its appearance. It sells for one dollar. 

For the first time in twenty years, 
President Seelye, of Smith College, is to 
take an extended leave of absence. Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Seelye have sailed for 
Europe, to be absent for several months. 
The proceedings of the quarter-centennial 
celebration of Smith College, Oct. 2 and 3, 
are to be published in full, 

The farmers’ reading course of Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., organized three 
years ago, now has a membership of 
20,000 farmers, and it is growing rapidly. 
This work is to be extended, and a reading 
course is being especially prepared for 
farmers’ wives. These lessons are de- 
signed to help the housewife in her daily 
round, to lesson the number of steps, and 
add variety where dull monotony prevails. 
They will suggest useful household helps 
and point out important principles in 
household economy. These courses are 
free to residents in New York, the State 
paying the expense. 

The work in gymnastics and athletics 
at Vassar College shows increased inter- 
est in several lines. ‘‘Hare and hounds” 
has been introduced, and finds such favor 
that a cross-country run is planned for 
every pleasant Saturday this winter. The 
enthusiasm for basket-ball is greater than 
ever, and this fall, in addition to the 
regular class and substitute teams, others 
representing each of the residence halls 
have been organized. Many more stu- 
dents would play if there were opportunity. 
Tournaments in golf and tennis, with an 
unusually large number of entries, have 
recently been held. Swimming, which 
may be counted towards the requirement 
in gymnastics, is so popular that ninety- 
one students are at present taking lessons. 
The physical examinations of the entering 
class show a decided advance on the con- 
dition of students entering five years ago. 
This seems to be due chiefly to the greater 
attention given to exercise in the prepara- 
tory schools, The director of the gym- 
nasium has for some time kept a record 
of the amount of exercise that each stu- 
dent was accustomed to take before enter- 
ing college, and this record brings out the 
fact that whereas four or five years ago it 
was exceptional if a student had had any 
gymnasium work, or had played any out- 
of-door game, unless, perhaps, tennis 
occasionally, now the majority of the stu- 
dents either have had systematic training 
in gymnastics, or have been used to play- 
ing basket-ball. F. M, A. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





AMERICA’S HISTORY FOR AMERICA’S 
CHILDREN. By Mara L. Pratt. In Four 
Volumes. Vol. I. Exploration and 


Discovery. A. D. 1000 to 1609. Boston: 
D.C, Heath & Co. 1900. Price, 40 cents. 


The great explorers from Leif Ericson 
to Henry Hudson pass in review before 
the reader of this lively volume. It por- 
trays the pomp and pride of the Spaniard, 
the simple life and customs of the aborigi- 
nes, and the sturdy temper of the English 


and Dutch navigators. H. B. B. 
MOUNTAIN PLAYMATES. By Helen R. 
Albee. Boston and New York: Hough- 


ton, Mifflin & Co. 1900. Price, $1.50. 


This is a charming tale of life on an 
abandoned farm in Maine among the 
mountains, told with much humor and 
picturesque detail. The journey and ar- 
rival, weeks and days, gardening, excur- 
sions, makeshifts, and management, 
afford a series of happy surprises. A 
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young man and woman, enamored of rural 
nature and leisurely simplicity, live for 
two years in their sylvan solitude, some- 
times welcoming friendly visitors, but 
finding happiness and contentment in 
their daily happenings. It is a refreshing 
contrast to the glare and excitement of 
ordinary city existence. H. B. B 


RuBAIYAT OF OMAR KuAyyAm: The 
Astronomer Poet of Persia. Ren- 
dered into English verse by Edward 
Fitzgerald. With drawings by Florence 
Lundborg. Doxey’s at the Sign of the 
Lark, New York. 1900. 


This is a beautiful edition of an exqui- 
site poem; one which, when once read, 
leaves echoes in the memory. Not inspir- 
ing, not ennobling, but moderating, tran- 
quillizing, sweet, and melancholy. It is 
but an amplification in melodious stanzas 
of the ancient warning, ‘‘All flesh is grass, 
and the goodliness thereof as the flower 
of the field.”” But it never rises to the 
rallying-cry of faith and hope, **The grass 
withereth, the flower fadeth, but the word 
of our God shall stand forever.” Asa 
perfect expression of the transitory nature 
of all earthly things, Fitzgerald’s render- 
ing of Persian song will bold an enduring 
place in English literature. H. B. B. 


Tue Aztec Gop, and Other Dramas. By 
George Lansing Raymond. New York 
and London: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
1900. Price, $1.25. 


Here are three dramas. The scene of 
the first is Mexico in the fifteenth century. 
The foundation of the story is the Aztec 
human sacrifice. Next follows one en- 
titled ‘‘Columbus,” a study of the career 
and character of the great discoverer. It 
closes with his death, and a final tableau, 
with a bymn representing his dying vision 
of the progress and glory of America. The 
third drama is entitled ‘‘Cecil, the Seer.”’ 
The scene opens in a Southern border 
State, just before the Civil War. It closes 
in a Northern border State, at the opening 
of the war, with the election of Cecil asa 
congressman. These plays are full of 
varied dramatic action. H. B. B. 


A New StToRY OF THE SONNETS OF 


SHAKESPEARE. By Parke Godwin: 
New York and London. 1900. Price, 
$2. 


This appreciative interpretation of the 
Sonnets of Shakespeare presents the poet 
during an early formative period of his 
career, when he was laying the founda- 
tion of his character and developing his 
artistic skill. One half of these sonnets 
relate to his personal experiences and 
emotions; the other half to his aspira- 
tions, aims, struggles and final successes. 
It isa very novel and suggestive view of 
this branch of Shakesperean literature, 
well worthy of public attention and inter- 
est. H. B. B. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF THE ENGLISH SEN 
TENCE. By Elias J. McEwan, M A. 
Boston, U. 8. A.: D. C, Heath & Co. 
1900. 


The author has aimed in this book to 
put before the student those facts of the 
English language which are most essential 
to an intelligent comprehension of compo- 
sition, rhetoric, and literature. It presents 
an Outline of the logical classification of 
words and the principles of syntax. 

H. B. B. 


Smites: A Book of Recitations for Girls. 
Winks: A Book of Recitations for Boys. 
By Alice Lewis Richards. Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio. 

These books are designed to supply 
children with simple recitations, easily 
comprehended, and are intended to go 
together. H. B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Controller Coler says that the total debt 
of New York city is larger than the aggre- 
gate State debts of all the States in the 
Union. 

About 500 delegates gathered last week 
in Washington to attend the 27th annual 
convention of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union. 

Instead of increasing our standing army 
in order to crush the Filipinos, how much 
wiser and more humane it would be for 
Congress to give them a promise similar 
to the one given to the Cubans. A guaran- 
tee of independence would solve every 
problem and enable the United States to 
return at once to a peace footing. 

One third of all the school children of 
Chicago are found to have defective eye- 
sight. It is claimed that this isdue to 
insufficient light in the rooms provided 
for children in the primary grades, and 
also to their being sent to school too 
young to stand the strain. Surely the 
mothers of these children should have 
municipal suffrage! 

We congratulate Massachusetts suf- 
fragists that the choice of Senator Soule, of 
New Bedford, as president of the Senate 
is practically assured. For many years 
Mr. Soule has been a pronounced friend 
of woman suffrage, and isa man who has 
the courage of his convictions. In char- 
acter and ability he will make an admir- 
able presiding officer. 

Mrs. J. K. Barney, of Rhode Island, 
Round-the-World Temperance Missionary 
worker for the W. C. T. U., delivered the 
annual sermon on last Sunday, in which 
she referred to the flight of the Israelites 
under Moses to Jericho. She likened the 





promised land of the Hebrews to the 
promised land of the 20th century, now 
dawning for the W. C. T. U. workers. 


Mrs. Helen Bullock, National Superin- 
tendent of the social pu.ity department, 
delivered an address on Sunday evening 
atthe First Presbyterian Church on the 
subject of temperance. She said the W, 
C. T. U. now had 300,000 boys and girls in 
its loyal temperance legion, and that 
16,000,000 children in the public schools 
were receiving temperance instruction. 


Harper's Bazar for December contains 
an illustrated interview with Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton by Margaret Hamilton 
Welch, and two leading editorials on the 
Woman Question: one on Marriage and 
School Teaching, the other on Business 
and American Fathers. Who will say that 
woman suffrage is not on the ascendant, 
when the leading journal of American 
fashion thus frankly faces the issue of 
woman’s rights, privileges and oppor- 
tunities? 

A happy compliment to a Boston woman 
has been paid by South Dakotans in giv- 
ing to one of the most beautiful rooms of 
the famous Wind Cave of the Black Hills 
the name of Richardson. The honor thus 
paid to Mrs, Ellen A. Richardson was due 
to her labors for the George Washington 
Memorial Association, of which she was 
the founder, and the exer:sises of dedica- 
tion of this room in South Dakota were in 
charge of the State branch of that organi- 
zation. 

Rev. J. W. Chadwick, in his memoir of 
Theodore Parker, has done his memory a 
grave injustice in saying that Mr. Parker 
‘‘was not convinced that society would be 
a gainer by women’s voting,” inasmuch as 
he was more criticised than any other of 
their advocates for placing them in his 
sermon on the ‘Public Function of Wo- 
man,’ in too exalted a position. He was 
a frank and outspoken friend of the en- 
franchisement of women, and this fact is 
wholly overlooked in this otherwise ex- 
cellent biography. 


Miss Beatrice Harraden is recovering 
from the serious accident which she sus- 
tained while in Norway, and is now back 
at her home in London and able to take 
short walks. She slipped from her pony 
while on a mountaineering expedition, 
seriously injuring her aukle and foot. 
After lying in a shed on the mountain-top 
until a little recovered from the shock, 
she was obliged, with the aid of her 
friends, to make the two hours’ descent on 
horseback with the broken limb unset. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mutsu, of the Japanese 
Legation, Washington, were a most de- 
voted couple, and when Mr. Mutsu was 
stationed at the national capital, they 
were constantly seen together. Asked at 
an afternoon tea what was Minister 
Mutsu’s favorite sport, his gentle little 
wife looked up archly and said: “Oh, 
madam, my husband, he like to flirt best 
of allthingsin the world. He think this 
American sport most adorable. We flirt 
and flirt all the day long. I flirt with him, 
he flirt with me.”’ 

The School Committee of Providence, 
R. I., is severely criticised. One of its 
members, Mr. Stephen O. Edwards, charges 
its executive committee with the surrep- 
titious substitution of an unauthorized 
school book. He states that for thirteen 
years two publishing houses have had a 
monopoly of supplying books for use in 
the grammar and primary schools of that 
city. He tells just what books the city has 
bought during that period and the names 
of the publishers, and intimates corrup- 
tion and jobbery. Unfortunately the 
women of Rhode Island have not the 
school committee suffrage and are power- 
less to effect a reform. 

Mississippi may have another Helen Kel- 
lar in the person of a little girl from Web- 
ster County, who arrived at the Boston 
Deaf and Dumb Institution recently. The 
child is Maud Scott, six years of age, and 
her parents live in Cataletta. She has 
been deaf and dumb from birth, and 
when she was about a month old she 
became blind. She is in charge of one 
teacher, who devotes nearly her whole 
time to her, and the child is beginning to 
give some remarkable signs of dawning 
intelligence and capacity to receive knowl- 
edge. The improvement is noticeable 
even for the time she has been there, and 
she is much less dependent now than she 
was when first brought to the institution. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Ciubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 

52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 


SHORTHAN 














BY MAIL. Free Course of 
Kerst’s School, Corning, N.Y. 





HOW'S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. Cuenry & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARvin, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75c. per 
bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





PARROTS. 


A New Haven gentleman owns a paro- 
quet named Punch. He is more intelli- 
gent than some people. ‘How d’ye do?" 
he called out when I opened the door, 
though he was behind a screen and did 
not see me. He does not imitate, parrot- 
like, but originates, does his own think- 
ing and draws his own conclusions. He 
uses reason. His repertory of words is at 
present fifty-six, but he increases the list 
from time to time. Of this list his mas- 
ter has taught him but half adozen. The 
rest are the result of original research 
and observation on the part of Punch. 

Punch’s master met with a slight acci- 
dent one day, and called to his attendant, 
“Come quick! Quick!’ Some days after 
that Punch caught his foot in the wires of 
his cage and he cried out, ‘Come quick! 
Quick!” With his own fertile mind he 
applied his master’s situation to himself, 
and gave the same call. One night the 
lamp flamed up to an alarming extent, 
and Punch prevented a disaster by calling, 
“Come quick! Quick!’ The nurse ran to 
the rescue, knowing something was the 
matter when Punch gave that call. Punch 
has learned to call for water when he 
wants it, seeing that his master got it by 
that particular call. That call always 
brings the water. When it rains hard he 
turns his eye up to the sky and yells, 
‘‘Water! Water!’ A moth miller got into 
his cage one night and he chased it up 
and down with much satisfaction, till 
finally the miller flew through the bars, 
when Punch, in anger yelled, ‘Here, 
come here!’’ 

On; day a lady called with a couple of 
squirrels in a cage, and said she was 
afraid they would trouble her on the train 
she was to take. The gentleman suggest- 
ed that she take along some of Punch’s 
nuts, which were in a box beside his cage. 
She opened the box of nuts, and began 
taking out some. Punch at once became 
deeply interested, cocking his eye over 
and following every motion. Each squir- 
rel went to his own corner of their cage, 
and covered the nuts up under cotton. 
Then Punch, with moderation and dignity, 
stepped out of his cage (the door was 
open), mounted the box, and cocked his 
eye over, gazing at the nuts. The lady 
said, ‘I do believe he’s counting those 
nuts!’ Then, with great deliberation, he 
stepped into the box, took out a nut and 
carried it to his cage, and covered it up 
with cotton. He repeated his perform- 
ance till he had secured all the nuts. 
Those squirrels did not get any more. 

As interesting as this bird is one re- 
cently owned by the Rev. Phasbe A. Hana- 
ford, of New York. This bird Mrs. Hana- 
ford valued at $20,000. The parrot was 
not for sale. The bird spoke portions of 
twenty languages. Poll came from Aus- 
tralia, and was about six years old. She 
had had it four years, when she lost it. It 
was owned jointly by Miss Ellen Miles 
(Mrs. Hanaford’s companion, who lives 
with her) and Mrs. Hanaford. Like a 
good politician, Poll shouted for McKin- 
ley, and learned many entertaining say- 
ings from its mistresses. But one unfor- 
tunate day its ministerial mistress tried to 
teach it to say, ‘‘Bless the Lord!” But 
Poll, with the natural depravity of Adam’s 
children, refused to learn that kind of 
talk; and, one day, tired of the lesson, she 
coolly said to her mistress, ‘‘Oh, go to the 
devil!” And, with that bit of blasphemy, 
she walked out of her cage and out of the 
window, and has not been seen since, to 
the despair of its preacher mistress and 
her friend. They notified the principals 
of the public schools in their district, and 
aroused the interest of the school-chil- 
dren, and also advertised it in the news- 
papers; but, at last accounts, it had not 
appeared. If it ever does appear, its mis- 
tress will probably pray over its scanda- 
lous profanity, as well as its wicked deser- 
tion. There’s an old-time belief that 
ministers’ sons are more utterly depraved 
than those of other people. This prob- 
ably applies to the parrots of ministers. 
The owner of Punch says he prefers his; 
and, in order not to be outdone by any 
parrot on earth, he puts a $25,000 valua- 





tion on it, and ‘*thus,’’ he says, “I go 
Mrs. Hanaford $5,000 better.”” — Prof. 
Young, in Hartford Times 








HUMOROUS. 


Why is a defeated candidate like the 
earth? Because he is flattened at the 
polls. 


Teacher—Johnny, what domestic ani- 
mal has the keenest sense of smell? 
Johnny —The skunk, sir. 


“What is the stuff that dreams are 
made of?” passionately inquires a poet. 
In one brief word, sir—pies.— Burlington 
Free Press 


Douglas Jerrold declared of the poet- 
asters of his age that there were three 
kinds of composition as distinguished 
from prose —namely, ‘“‘Poetry,” ‘‘Verse,”’ 
and *Worse.”’ 

The late Prof. Henry Sidgwick was de- 
scribing to a frieod a dispute at an aca- 
demic council meeting, where Bishop 
Browne of Bristol had been rather rudely 
treated. His friend asked, ‘‘And did 
Browne lose his temper?’ Sidgwick re- 
plied: “No. But he kept it very obvi- 
ously!" 


One day an interpreter was translating 
a remark of Mrs. Francis E. Clark, to the 
effect that she and the doctor were two 
carrier-pigeons, flitting over the globe 
and lighting here and there. The grave 
interpreter, without moving a muscle, de- 
clared to the natives attending upon his 
words that the two Americans were an 
old cock and an old hen flying about the 
world.— Congregationalist. 








HOW ARE YOUR NERVES? 

If they are weak and you feel nervous 
and easily ‘‘flustrated,’” can’t sleep, and 
rise in the morning unrefreshed, your 
blood is poor. Strong nerves depend upon 
rich, nourishing blood. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla makes the nerves strong by enriching 
and vitalizing the blood. It gives sweet, 
refreshing sleep and completely cures 
nervous troubles. Begin taking it to-day. 

NAUSEA, 
Hood’s Pills. 


indigestion are cured by 








Trees, 

Shrubs, 
Vines, 

Hardy Plants 


You pay but one profit in buying 
of us. Weare the largest growers 
of all hardy stock in New England, 
and our prices are the lowest 
known. We send expert men, 
without charge, to give advice as 
to proper planting and arrange- 
ment of private grounds and 
estates. 
Call at our office, 102 State St., Boston, or visit 
nurseries at Shady Hill Station, Mass., B. & M. 
R. R. Unique catalogues sent on application. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO. 


102 State St., Boston, Mags. 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. ; 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 


Boston, Mass. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 














ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TBLEPHONE Neo. 1873. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leafiets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet ~_ ae M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 








EDUCATIONAL, 


>», Faelten 
2 Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 








CuHILDREN’s Coursss, $30 to $90 per year. 
Apvu.tts’ Courses, $54 to $180 per year. 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLAss, $60 per year. 


Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston 


DeMERITTE’S 
Classical and English School for Boys 


553 BOYLSTON S8T., BOSTON, 


Prepares for College, the scientific schools, and 
gives a thorough English course. The rooms are 
open daily from 9 A. M. to 4P. M. Saturdays 
from 9 to 12. For circulars or information, ad- 
dress, EDWIN DE MERITTE, Principal. 


WASHINGTON 
College of Law 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Primarily for women. Full corps of 
eighteen Lecturersand Professors. Three 
years’ course leading to degree of Bach- 
elor of Laws. Fourth year for candidates 
for the degree of Master of Laws. 

Term began October ist. For further 
particulars address the dean. 


ELLEN SPENCER MUSSEY, LL. M. 
470 La. Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 











Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 


Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year opened October 4, 1900 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oo- 
tober 1 and 2. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1900. 18 lastructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind@, 
Theodore L. Sewall Founder. Catalogue Free. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 











Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifty-first Annual Session opened Sept. 26. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a halt 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de 

artments. Clinical Instruction and Qu 

SLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Tufts College Medica! 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica, 
college in New England whose Diplomas ere ree- 
ognized by the Mass. led. Society. 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building, corns 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900. 
For further information or catalogues, addres, 

Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


1s E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to bobth GENK KAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 4ist Streets, 


NEW YORK. 
One block from Grand Central Station. 











Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer, 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 





@ transferred to and from the Graad 
Central Station FREE OF CHARGE. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1, If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arr es, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a per regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to hi 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscrib 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








WOMEN AND BOSTON SCHOOL BOARD. 





The election of the Boston School Com- 
mittee took place last Tuesday, The 
women of Boston elected five out of eight 
members. In fact. they elected every candi- 
date upon whom they united, while every 
candidate upon whom they divided was 
defeated. Upon four out of their five suc- 
cessful candidates they bad Republican co- 
operation. But in the election of Hon.Geo. 
A. O. Ernst, who had only the nomination 
of the Independent Women Voters and the 
Public School Association which is partly 
composed of women, the women voters de- 
feated both the Democratic and Republi 
can nominees, Had the two non-partisan 
bodies united they would have elected 
their entire ticket. 

The vote for school committee candi- 
dates was as follows, the first eight being 
elected: 


Miss Anna Barrows. P.S.A., Rep., 1.W.V....- 38,864 
Wilfred Bolster, P.S.A., Rep., 1.W.V 37,788 


Charles L. Burrill, P.8 A., Rep., 1.W.V......37,445 
Frank Vogel, P 8.A., Rep, 1.W.V.....- ++ +04 036,135 
William J. Gallivan, D......cecceccceseceeess 31,736 


Julia E. Duff, D ....-+++-. setseeeeeeeneeeeees 29,655 
George A.O Ernst, |.W.V., 
Daniel 8. Harkins, D....-- 

John I. Sullivan, D. 
Daniel J. Byrne, D.. 
Samuel E. Courtney 








Mark J. Stone, D.....-ccevecececceeseeetencees 26,526 
Joseph Santosu0sso, D...-eeeececeeceeeeeees 26,168 
Mra. Mary E. Blake, P.S.A..-++eeceeeeseeeeeee 25,716 
Eomend Billi: gs, FB. A... ccecee creer eewenes 24,267 
Edward I. Aldrich, Rep., 1.W.V..- oa 






Alfred s. Hayes, P.5.A 
William P. Bryant, Rep., 1 W.V. 
Edgar P. B+ njamin, Rep., 1.W.V ons 
Charles C. Littlefield, Rep...++ ceeeeeceeeee -10,330 

Five of the combined women’s candi- 
dates win—Miss Barrows, who received 
the largest vote of any person; Messrs. 
Bolster, Burrill, Vogel, and Ernst. The 
Democrats reélect Dr. Gallivan, chair- 
man of the board, and add two new mem 
bers, Mrs. Duff and Dr. Harkins. The 
public school reformers not only regard 
this result as a great victory, but they are 
particularly proud to demonstrate that 
active, hard, personal work had gone hand- 
in-hand with the stimulation of public 
sentiment. 

It is to be hoped that the managers of 
both the Public School Association and 
the Independent Women Voters will learn 
by this partial victory and partial defeat, 
each organization losing the three candi- 
dates upon whom they failed to combine. 
There are enough independent, public- 
spirited men in Boston to elect every year 
the best possible School Committee, provid- 
ed the women are united with them. But ‘'a 
house divided against itself cannot stand.” 
Neither the Public School Association nor 
the Independent Voters, standing alone, 
can elect their candidates in this Demo- 
cratic city. But the two organizations 
combined can do so, a8 in the case of Mr. 
Ernst, who had only their united nomina- 
tion with no party machine behind him. 

Another lesson is clearly shown by the 
result. The only hope of lifting our 
School Committee above the mire of ma- 
chine politics hereafter lies in an increased 
registration of women. The Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association is the 
organization that can most successfully 
accomplish that increased registration, 
because it alone is absolutely non-partisan. 
It bas no candidates; it nominates no 
ticket; it antagonizes no party; it simply 
urges every woman, Republican or Demo- 
cratic, Catholic or Protestant, to register 
and vote, according to her own individual 
judgment and conscience, for women and 
men who will serve the best interests of 
the schools. What we want, and must 
have, is a School Committee that will 
apply the school money as faithfully as 
they apply their own—paying only the 
lowest possible price for school-house 
sites, building school-houses with the ut- 
most economy consistent with the maxi- 
mum of accommodation, putting our 
present school-houses in the best possible 
condition of sanitation, ventilation, and 
cleanliness, restoring the merit system in 
the appointment of principals, teachers, 
and janitors, and absolutely abolishing 
the present system of jobbery, which robs 
the children of one-third of all the money 
appropriated, either through corruption 
or mismanagement. 

Women of Boston, this is your golden 
opportunity. Equal suffrage is on trial in 
Massachusetts. Here the women have an 
opportunity to show the value of women's 
participation in public work. Remember 
the parable of the ten talents. You are 
the servant with but one talent. As you 
use it, or neglect it, will depend for some 
years to come your promotion to larger 
opportunities of public service. Neglect 
this opportunity, and you will see the 





women of the West exercising their power 
for State and national well-being, while 


you remain inert and powerless. 
H. B. B. 





THE LAST FORTNIGHTLY. 


The last Fortnightly meeting of the 
nineteenth century was held last Tuesday 
at the Suffrage Headquarters, No, 3 Park 
Street, Mary A. Livermore presiding, 
There was a very large attendance. 

Prof. Ellen Hayes of the chair of applied 
mathematics at Wellesley College, spoke 
on “Sociology as a Study for Women,” 
before the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. She discussed her sub- 
ject from three points, viz.: ‘Nature, 
Material Civilization, and Society—the 
Church and State,” analyzing each point 
in detail, and treating the subject from a 
scientific point of view. One may be 
humbly housed, she said, and plainly clad 
and have simple fare, but if he can read 
his neighbor as an open book; if he can 
see behind the acts and words of bosses 
of every kind; if be recognizes the trend 
of human events through a knowledge of 
antecedent events; if he knows the mean- 
ing of his environment, then is he the 
superior person in the community, for the 
simple reason that he cannot be fooled. 
But to reach a knowledge of the science 
of society he must learn something of 
mathematics, that tool of every science; 
something of astronomy, chemistry, phys- 
ics, biology, psychology, and history. 

Especially he must know logic, for he 
needs to understand the nature of evi- 
dence and what constitutes proof, and to 
recognize a fallacy at sight. He must 
have the scientific temper, which is harder 
to attain than mere knowledge. Precon- 
ceived opinions must be dismissed, and 
the impersonal point of view must be 
gained. There must be no championing 
of a beloved theory, beloved because born 
in his brain. 

History and philosophy serve no other 
purpose than to contribute laboratory 
material for social science, Art and litera- 
ture, politics and theology, whenever they 
cross the path, must pay heavy tribute to 
this student of sociology. Indeed, there 
is no product of the human brain or 
activity of the human beart that may not 
be legitimately demanded for his analysis. 

Finally, is it too much to hope that we 
ourselves may make some progress in this 
splendid task of sociology? Is it too much 
to dream that as sociologists we may join 
hands with the reformer, becoming our- 
selves reformers in a wise and determined 
warfare against things that are evil? 

A lively discussion followed, in which 
Mrs, Livermore, Mr. William Lloyd Garri- 
son, Mr. H. B. Blackwell, and a number 
of ladies took part. A vote of thanks to 
Professor Hayes was unanimously ren- 
dered, 

Resolutions were adopted congratulating 
the National American Woman’s Suffrage 
Association on the great success of its 
Fair being beld in New York. 


=_—--— 


WOMEN NEEDED IN MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. 








To the list of mayors of large cities who 
have come to see that the counsel and 
work of women are needed for the im- 
provement of municipal affairs may be 
added Mayor Gray of Minneapolis, Minn., 
and Mayor Hartenbower of Des. Moines, 
Ta, 

In an address of welcome to the National 
Council of Women, Mayor Gray said in 
part: 

We owe more in Minneapolis to the 
character of our women than to any other 
factor in the progress of the city. We 
need the infusion into city life of women’s 
activity. While I have been mayor we 
have made an attempt to have a woman 
on the Board of Health, but largely on ac- 
count of political favoritism we have failed 
to get one. We have had a woman on the 
School Board, and I believe she did her 
work in an efficient manner. One was 
nominated this year, but unfortunately 
she was put on the Democratic ticket. 
The men of the Board are well-meaning 
enough, but they look at the outside of a 
building and feel satisfied. 

A woman would see the stairs and the 
corners of the room, where a man sees the 
pretty principal. I shall welcome the day 
when the women of Minneapolis have a 
great deal more to say about these affairs 
than they have at present. 

Mayor Hartenbower welcomed the con- 
vention of the Iowa Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation in a speech in which he endorsed 
the purpose of that organization, and said 
that ‘‘many desirable reforms can never 
be brought about until we get woman's 
aid at the ballot-box.”’ 

In New Orleans, the St. Charles Avenue 
commissioners have passed a resolution 
“authorizing the Loeal Council of Women 
to act in conjunction with them to secure 
subscriptions, and to otherwise assist in 
embellishing St. Charles Avenue.’’ 

This resolution virtually makes the 
Council a part of the Association of Com- 
missioners, and the ladies propose to do 
all in their power to make St. Charles 
Avenue one of the most beautiful in the 
South. 

A few days ago in Reading, Pa., an im- 





promptu broom brigade of women was 
formed, and a lesson given in street clean- 
ing. A Reading despatch says: 
Numerous complaints of the filthy con- 
dition of Jefferson Street, one of the resi- 
dent thoroughfares of this city, having 
been disregarded by the municipal author- 
ities, sixty women, whose homes are in 
the street, undertook to improve its con- 
dition. Headed by Mrs. Harry Weand, 
the women, all wearing sunbonnets and 
aprons, vigorously swept the street, until 
it was thoroughly cleaned. The dirt was 
arranged in heaps, and at the conclusion 
of their work the women gave notice to 
the city engineer to remove the débris, 
When the municipal ballot is extended 
to all citizens, the woman with the broom 
will be an appropriate emblem for the 
reform ticket. F. M. A. 
+> oe _—_ 


LETTER FROM FINLAND. 


Our valued correspondent, Countess 
Alexandra Gripenberg, writes us as fol- 
lows: 

HELSINGFORS, FINLAND, Nov. 26, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

“IT have not written to your paper of 
late, but hope to be able to send an arti. 
cle before long. It would always be a 
pleasure for me to write, but my time is 
very much occupied, and so I sometimes 
neglect my correspondence with foreign 
countries, 

‘‘As you know, we have had a very try- 
ing time in Finland these last two years, 
and the hard times continue. It takes all 
our energy and mental power to keep our 
heads above water. Also our women work 
under many disabilities. No wonder we 
become neglectful towards everything but 
our own local difficulties! So you must 
kindly forgive me; I will try to improve. 
Perhaps your readers will feel more ready 
to work when they hear of our difficulties. 

“I follow the growth of your journal 
with the greatest interest. How happy 
your senior editor must feel to see his 
daughter take up and fulfil his noble 
wife’s work! 

“I send you as a curiosity a copy of my 
paper and the annual report of my asso- 
ciation. Will you kindly remember me to 
all those who still remember me?” 








—_ 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Dec. 11, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The December meeting of Sorosis oc- 
curred on Dec. 6, at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
The usual dainty lunch was served 
in the Myrtle room, and afterwards the 
members and guests filled the seats in 
the Astor gallery. The president, Mrs. 
Denies Knaggs Denison, presided, and 
made a graceful opening address introduc- 
ing as the chairman of the day Mrs. Kath- 
ryn Leavitt Bissell. The subject for dis- 
cussion was: ‘The threefold aspect of 
Education.”’ It was discussed by Mrs. 
Jennie M. Lozier, Mrs. Florence DeGraff 
Shaw, Miss Isabel Conant and others. 
There was good music, and Mrs. Harriett 
Sibley Ward gave some pleasant recita- 
tions. There were many out-of-town 
guests, and the whole affair was unusually 
brilliant. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
City Legislative League took place on 
Dec. 6, at 120 West 70th Street. There 
was a good attendance to hear Mrs. Cor- 
nelia S. Robinson, president of the West 
End Republican Club, who spoke on ‘The 
Influence of Women in the Recent Politi- 
cal Campaign.’’ She related in a pleasant 
conversational way the organization and 
management cf the house-to-house cam- 
paign which the women carried on and 
the great noon hour meetings heretofore 
described, which were held every day ina 
down-town store. She felt that the work 
of the women canvassers, especially in 
the tenement districts, was valuablein ex- 
plaining the arguments for the Republican 
candidate to many men in a way that could 
not be donein public meetings. She paid 
a high tribute to the intelligence of the 
women of those districts. The debate 
which followed was quite spirited, as some 
of the members were Democrats and some 
Republicans. Mrs. Margaret Holmes Bates 
upheld the Democratic side and Miss Har- 
riette A. Keyser defended the Republican 
policy. Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, Mrs. 
N. Van Norman, and others took part in 
the discussion. 

The Suffrage Bazar held at the Madison 
Square Garden Concert Hall during all of 
last week was an attractive spot to those 
interested in that great movement; not 
only on account of the many beautiful ex- 
hibits, but also from the gathering of so 
many friends from all parts of the country. 
The booths have already been fully de 
scribed, but a word or two more may be of 
interest. The scene was very pretty as one 
entered the embowered hall. The Kansas 
booth, with its green draperies and its 
broad box of growing wheat, was particu- 
larly attractive; the great loaves of bread 
were most appetizing, and brought a ready 
sale. The New York booth was perhaps 
most largely endowed with beautiful arti 
cles of knitting and embroidery. There 
was also an annex where excellent pre- 





serves aud pickles could be bought. I 
was attracted to the Louisiana booth, 
where were displayed quaint dolls repre- 
senting the old time colored “‘mammies.”’ 
There I was able to buy some genuine 
New Orleans molasses, such as I bad not 
seen since the sunny days of far away 
childhood, The display at the Massachu 
setts booth was fascinating, and only lack 


of wealth enabled me to restrict my pur- 


chases to some dainty dusters. 

Then there were the people who were 
there. On the first evening Miss Anthony 
appeared for a short time, Mrs. Hooker 
also came from her home to be present, 
and it was delightful, in making the tour 
of the room, to find at every booth the 
faces of friends from a distance, many of 
whom I had not met for years. 

The ninth annual Pilgrim Mothers’ Din- 
ner will take place at the Waldorf Astoria 
on Dec. 22, at 12.30 P. M. The speakers 
expected are Rev. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, of this city, and Mrs. Marilla 
M. Ricker, of New Hampshire, first vice- 
president of the National Legislative 
League, Mrs. Victoria Conkling Whitney 
of St. Louis, Mrs. Frederic Schoff of Phila- 
delphia, first vice-president of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers, Mrs. Mary E 
Craigie, president of the Queen’s Co. Po- 
litical Equality Club, Mrs. Cora Welles 
Trow, president of the Society for Politi- 
cal Study, and our own Miss Harriette A. 
Keyser, secretary of the ‘‘Cail.’”’ Tickets 
at $2.50 each can be obtained from the 
treasurer, Mrs. Van Norman, 120 West 
70th Street. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

15 East 81st Street. 
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THE NATIONAL BAZAR. 








(Concluded from First Page.) 
shopping bag netted of shoe-strings by 
Anna G, Manning, of Grinnell, Ia., and 
other ingenious novelties from the same 
band. lIowa’s chief contribution, the car 
load of hogs given by the farmers of Cerro 
Gordo County, were not there in bodily 
presence, but the canvas that had covered 
the side of the car in which they were 
sent to Chicago to be sold was spread on 
the floor, bearing an appropriate inscrip- 
tion and the picture of a funny pig scam- 
pering at full speed, labelled, ‘‘This little 
pig went to market.” 

Nebraska, Arizona, and New Mexico 
were grouped together. The exhibit in- 
cluded interesting Indian wares from the 
Pine Ridge Agency, beautiful needlework, 
a quilt quilted by the ladies of Table Rock, 
Neb, a doll dressed by the wife of the 
Governor of Arizona, and from New Mex- 
ico photographs of a room in the old Pal- 
acio of Santa Fé, where every Governor of 
New Mexico, Spanish, Mexican, and- 
American, has lived since it was built 
more than 200 years ago, and where Gen. 
Lew Waliace completed ‘Ben Hur.’’ The 
Broken Bow €lub of Nebraska contributed 
a huge pair of elk’s antlers. Being too 
large for the booth, they were used to 
decorate the great hall. So was a large 
picture from Oregon, representing a state. 
ly snow-clad mountain looking down 
upon one of the many lakes of that pictur- 
esque region. 

The Elizabeth Cady Stanton table had 
Mrs. Stanton’s books, photographs, and 
autographs, a large mirror, a Wheeler & 
Wilson sewing-machine, some fine pic- 
tures, and a variety of pretty things, in- 
cluding twigs from Whittier’s home in 
Amesbury, with little satin banners at- 
tached, with Whittier’s verses gracefully 
painted on them. These were the work 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller, and were 
quickly sold. 

The Susan B, Anthony booth had the 
quilt pieced by Miss Anthony at fourteen 
years of age, the Anthony sampler, and 
needle-cases made from pieces of Miss 
Anthony's historic red velvet reception 
gown by Miss Eliza H. Hawley, of Cana- 
joharie, N. Y., a lady of 79, who knew 
Miss Anthony when she taught in that 
village fifty years ago. There were fine 
photographs of Miss Anthony and Mrs, 
Stanton, books, pictures, fancy work, and 
such an abundance of beautiful and useful 
things that the young ladies in charge 
were at a loss how to display them, even 
after they had secured an extra table as 
an ‘‘annex.’’” Miss Lucy E. Anthony was 
chairman, Marion Cock, treasurer, and 
Miss Nicolas Shaw and others assisted. 
This was one of the most popular booths 
of the Bazar. The record of sales was 
kept in an old account book given by Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, used-at the Massachusetts 
Suffrage Bazar about fifteen years ago, in 
which Miss Shaw and Miss Cora Scott 
Pond took an active part. 

The Lucretia Mott booth bore her motto, 
“Truth for authority, not authority for 
truth.’’ It had two Quaker dolls dressed 
to represent James and Lucretia Mott; a 
wash-cloth knit by Mrs. Mott, presented 
by Lydia and Anna R. Cox, of Kennett 
Square, Pa.; a picture of the last home of 
the Motts; and the little brown teapot 
used at the suffrage headquarters in 
Philadelphia during the Centennial, in 
which Miss Anthony brewed tea for Lu- 





cretia. There was some valuable Beleek 
ware, the gift of Miss Anna Willets, and 
many other beautiful things. Miss Willets 
was chairman and Mrs. Blankenburg 
treasurer, 

The Lucy Stone booth had a large 
supply of articles, as the Massachusetts 
W. 5S. A. had voted to give its whole con- 
tribution to that exhibit, and gifts had 
been sent in for it also from different 
parts of the country, ranging from Cali- 
fornia to Alabama. The booth was filled 
and over-filled with useful and beautiful 
goods. Mrs, Homer especially delighted 
to call the attention of buyers to the 
quantity of useful things, telling them 
Mrs, Stone was so practical and sensible 
that we had thought useful articles the 
most appropriate to a booth named for 
her. We had to build on an addition to 
hold our books, photographs, and Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNALS, and then to secure a 
table and two boxes to display the jellies 
and preserves, while the bags of Irish 
moss were pinned upon the wall. I was 
the nominal chairman, Mrs. Mary F. W. 
Homer was the acting chairman, and Miss 
Elizabeth Fisher the efficient treasurer. 
Miss Wellington and Miss Johnson gave 
their help throughout the week, and Mrs, 
Noble, Mrs. Jennison, Mrs. Moreland, and 
Mrs, Fall (of Everett) during the last part 
of the Bazar, Mrs. Moreland sold the 
preserves, as she has so often done at our 
State Fairs. The receipts of the Lucy 
Stone booth were about $800. The receipts 
of the other booths will be published as 
soon as we receive the figures from the 
treasurer, for the women of each State 
will be eager to know how much their 
booth made, 

The confectionery booth was very pretty 
and had delicious candy. It was in charge 
of Miss Joanna Hartshorn. 

Vermont sent welcome contributions of 
useful and fancy articles, and a box of 
maple sugar was understood to be on the 
way, but either failed to arrive, or went to 
the wrong booth. The green satin banner 
of the Vermont W. 8S. A. hung near the 
stairs leading to the upper hall, and a 
Vermont woman was so struck by its 
beauty that she wanted to buy it, and was 
disappointed to find that it was not for 
sale, 

The Household Economics department 
was upstairs. Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Cary 
were treasurer and chairman. (Another 
instance showing that woman suffrage 
does not break up the family.) Here there 
was a bewildering variety of useful things. 
Wanamaker bad given a quantity of 
kitchen utensils; Mrs. Elizabeth Cochrane 
Seaman, owner and manager of the Iron- 
clad Manufacturing Company of New 
York, all sorts of enameled ware; and the 
Glenwood Company a fine range. There 
were oranges from Florida, fresh eggs 
from Delaware, magnificent apples from 
Mountainville, North River, and mineral 
water from the Myles Standish Spring at 
South Duxbury, Mass. There were cans 
of beef extract from Armour of Chicago 
and from Hazard of New York, There 
was handsome furniture from Loeser Co., 
and a desk from Flint Co.; there were 
Horlick’s Malted Milk, Lipton’s teas, 
Fleischmann’s bread, Pillsbury’s Flaked 
Oat Food, Burnham’s custards, Pettijohn, 
Cottolene, Fairy Soap,and other household 
utilities too numerous to mention. 4. B. 
Claflin gave a large quantity of sheeting 
and pillow cases. Here also was ‘The 
House that Jack Built,’’ where the chil- 
dren paid ten cents, rang the bell, and re- 
ceived a toy. 

The two large booths of New York 
were described last week. Mrs. Annie E, 
Merritt and Mrs. Mattie S. Ruddell, both 
of Brooklyn, were chairman and treasurer. 
At the Doll booth, which was also a part 
of New York’s exhibit, Miss Florence Greg- 
ory, of Skaneateles, and Miss E, M. Hall, 
of Syracuse, were chairman and treasurer, 
aided by a bevy of pretty girls. Miss 
Gregory told me that her great grand- 
father, James Canning Fuller, had often 
entertained my mother and other pioneers 
at his home in the old days; and we re- 
newed the hereditary friendship. 

Mrs. Catt, with her efficient lieutenant, 
Miss Hay; Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, 
secretary of the Central Bazar Committee; 
and Mrs. Hackstaff, its treasurer, bore the 
burden and heat of the great Bazar. To 
the desk and table below the platform all 
the innumerable inquiries and requests 
were carried; to them ran everybody who 
wanted anything, from a ball of twine to a 
chance to address the audience. At the 
end of the week they were wellnigh dead. 

‘But oh, the joy upon the shore, 
To tell our voyage perils o’er!”’ 

Fine violin music was contributed to 
the Bazar by Mme. Alice Cereseto, Giu- 
seppe Dinelli, and Miss Ruby Braun; 
monologues and Greek statue impersona- 
tions by Miss Charlotte Sulley; songs by 
Mr. Wm. Earle Van Buren, Mme. Abbie S. 
Friedenberg, Mrs. Edward Howard Griggs, 
Mrs. J. 3B. Kuchnert, Mrs. Mary E. 
Cheney, Miss Cheney, and the Jubilee 
Singers; piano solos by Mme. A. Marie 
Merrick and Mrs. Clara A. Korn; readings 
by Mr. Ellis, and expert club-swinging by 
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Everything in FIRS 








Y “Everything in Furs” we mean that we have in 
stock a full line of FUR GOODS of every descrip- 
tion and price, and that we carry an assortment of 

SELECTED SKINS of all kinds, which for quality and 
variety are acknowledged to be unexcelled in this city. 





Goods Guaranteed 
By our GUARANTEE we mean that our goods are 


made in our own workshops, under our own supervision, 
and that we hold ourselves personally responsible for 
their style, fit, and workmanship. 





SPECIAL SALE 


CLUSTER SCARFS AND MUFFS 
In Black Marten, Lynx, Sable Fox, Mink, 


$8.00 to $25.00. 


KAKAS BROS.FURS 
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34-36 
EDFORD ST. 








Shetland Goods 
HEWINS & HOLLIS, 


4 Hamilton Place, BOSTON. 


— 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Works of Art, 
Platinums, 


Z Carbons, 
CARBON ETTES. 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH 60., 


338 Washington Street. 


One Flight. 














We are showing in our Glove department 
what we think will interest all wearers of 


GLOVES 


one that is smooth in texture, very strong 
in wearing qualities, and a fit that cannot 
be surpassed, at 


$1.50 a pair. 


We know that a gli ve with all these ad- 
vantages is rarely sold for so low a price 
and would like to prove it to you. 


MISS M. F. FISK. 


144 Tremont Street. 
Mention WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 





Your purchases 
can be putup in 
a@ very attractive 
manner by using 
our “Empico 


. for Christmas ?”’ 
1 ts That is the question 
with thousands of ladies, 
just now. 
They like things that they 
can use — ‘get the good 
Men of,’’ as they say. 
any man. We exhibit all 
the new shapes and pat- 
terns in Neckwear; also 
Soft Scotch Wool Dressing 
Gowns, and a variety of 
box, specially > icles "s 
made for the pu = smaller articles for 2 man’s 


In answering it, bear in 
Almost any article in 
Gloves, Umbrellas, Canes, 
pose. wardrobe. 


Christmas 
‘What shall I give HIM 
mind that most men have 
an intensely practical side. 
our Furnishing Goods De- 
partment would appeal to 
Portmanteaus, Bath 
Wraps, House Jackets, 
r “Cravenette 
Coats. 


” Rain 





ACULLAR PARKER COMPAN 
400 Washington Street 





The Yellow Ribbon Speak » 


Equal Rights Readings and Kecitations, i: 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anns 
H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, ané 
Lucy E. AntTHuony. For sale at Woman's 
JourRNAL Office 3 Park St.. Boston, Mas: 
Price, postpaid. 50 cent 





2 BY MAIL. F Cc f 
SHORTHAND Kerat’sSchool, Corning. N.Y. 





MY DEAR LITTLE FRIENDS: 


with me. 
because Boston has grown so large. 


taking to attempt at my advanced age. 


Hail! and Merry Christmas to all! 





To the Ghildren of New England: 


I therefore take this method of communicating with you. 
true pleasure to say that [ shall be at HOUGHTON & DUTTON’S as usual, and 
shall be very glad to greet you all at any time between now and Christmas Eve. 
Come and leave your orders with me and they will receive my most careful atten- 
tion. It will be my sincere delight to welcome you once more, and I willtry very 
hard to send you all whatever you most desire. 
person, I shall be pleased to receive letters, as in former years. 
not call, and tell me what you would best like. 


A Message, 


Of course, you all know it has been my custom, for many years, to spend some 
weeks before Christmas at the store of HOUGHTON & DUT CON, who are my 
Authorized Agents for the distribution of holiday gifts. 
addressed you personal letters, inviting you to call and leave your Christmas orders 
I am sorry to say that this year I shall be obliged to forego this pleasure, 
The returns of the last census have convinced 
me that the task of addressing a letter to each of you would be too great an under- 


From here I have hitherto 


It gives me very 


From those who cannot come in 
Write, if you can- 


Your old friend, 


SANTA CLAUS. 





Mr. John H. Doberty. On Saturday after- 
noon there was a children’s programme, 
with dances and violin and piano solos by 
some gifted litle folk. 

The $6,000 made at the Suffrage Bazar 
was cleared without resort to raffles or 
any questionable devices. The standard 
was kept high in every respect. Delmon- 
ico, Sherry, and other fasbionable caterers 
refused to consider a proposition to un- 
dertake the Bazar café unless they were 
allowed to sell wine, but it was not per- 
mitted, and a caterer was found who 
would serve food without liquor. 

The financial profit of the Bazar has 
been only a small part of its good results. 
The reports in the papers bave given the 
National Suffrage Association a vast 
amount of free advertising. The fact 
that the suffragists were able to get up so 
large and beautiful a Bazar has added 
much to the prestige of the cause in New 
York City. It alarmed the ‘‘antis’’ so 
much that they held a meeting and passed 
resolutions to try to counteract its effects. 
This is regarded by experienced suffrag- 
ists as a most encouragiog sign. 

The sight of the Bazar helped to cure 
mapy ancient errors, The delicious pre- 
serves and jellies showed that equal rights 
women koow how to cook. The mounds 
and billows of delicate fancy work showed 
that they are expert with the needle. The 
fact that nearly every State and Territory 
was represented showed how widespread 
is the movement. And, last but not least, 
the refined and well-dressed women in 
charge of the booths disabused many 
minds of the notion that suffragists are 
generally women of wild and queer per- 
sonal appearance. 

A quiet woman lawyer, who brought 
twenty-one friends with her on a single 
evening, said to me: “I do not think you 
know how much good this Bazar is doing. 
The people who have been here are going 
to feel quite differently about woman suf- 
frage after this. They bave found that 
the suffragists are just like everybody 
else!’ She and other sympathizers ex- 
erted themselves to get opponents to come 
in, believing that the mere sight of the 
Bazar could not fail to impress them 
favorably. One young woman, who had 
paused in front of the Lucy Stone booth, 
was overheard to remark: ‘‘Well, nobody 
will be able to say anything against woman 
suffrage after this!” 

To those who did not have the whole 
weight of the Bazar on their shoulders, 
there was much social enjoyment in it- 
As Miss Harriet May Mills said, “It is so 
pleasant to meet suffragists from all parts 
of the country, and to get acquainted!” 
“Isn’t this fine—everybody is so chum- 
my!’ said another suffragist, with a 
beaming face. 

This National Bazar will lead to many 
State and local Fairs that will furnish the 
“sinews of war” for suffrage work. Mrs. 
W. J. Funck of Maryland said: “What 
we need to carry on the work is money, 
and lam going home to start a sewing 
section in the Baltimore Equal Suffrage 
Association. We can have an occasional 
sale.”’ 

‘‘What I like about this Bazar is that it 
is so harmonious. There has been no 
fussing and scrapping,”’ said Mrs. Harriet 
Taylor Upton, of Ohio, “I bave seen a 
great deal of church and charitable Bazars, 
but I never knew a Fair where there was 
so little quarrelling,’’ said Miss Jeanie 
Gordon, of New Orleans. 

The Bazar’s great success, «x3thetic, 
social and financial, was achieved in the 
face of uncommon difficulties. Early in 
the Bazar Mrs. Catt called a private meet- 
ing of the chairmen of tables, and laid 
before them an outline history of the 
series of tribulations that the Central 
Bazar Committee had encountered, in the 
main from circumstances wholly beyond 
their control. It was like the succession 
of catastrophes in a nightmare. It would 
have been comic if it had not been so dis- 
tressing. Everything seemed to have con- 
spired against the Bazar. There is no 
need to go into these difficulties, now that 
they have been so happily overcome; but 
at the time we felt as though we should 
be lucky if the Bazar covered its expenses. 
We can afford to smile at these fears now. 
The solid $6,000 in bank is the more 
creditable to the women whose hard work 
and good judgment won success against 
such odds.  & Be 
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A WOMAN MAGISTRATE IN PEKIN. 





According to the Pekin correspondent 
of the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, one 
of the mission premises in that city is in 
charge of a woman, who performs the 
functions of a district magistrate in addi- 
tion to caring for a large number of Chris- 
tian converts and pupils. It is no uncom- 
mon thing to see one or two Boxers tied 
up in this lady’s yard, and the casual 
caller is surprised to find her examining 
prisoners and passing judgment upon 
them. “The handling of miscellaneous 
malefactors does not seem to be just the 
proper function of a woman missionary,” 
says the Commercial Advertiser, ‘‘but this 





one is doing splendid work in the com- 
pound adjoining the ruins of her former 
mission. The care of three hundred native 
Christians, the disposal of a big houseful 
of Chinese goods, and the policing of a 
large district full of turbulent characters 
and thieves is a task that might tax the 
resources Of more than one man, but this 
one plucky woman performs all these 
tasks to the admiration of all beholders.”’ 


tor 


TONICS, BEVERAGES AND COMPOUNDS. 





Boston, Dec. 10, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

At a recent meeting of the State Board 
of Trade, the discussion pending being 
upon extending our commerce, right 
methods of reducing national taxes came 
up; and I illustrated the ditference be- 
tween a bad and a good method by refer- 
ence to the strenuous effort being made 
by the makers of patent and proprietary 
medicines to get the stamp tax removed, 
from which the Government now derives 
a revenue of about five million dollars a 
year, ‘‘mainly from tonics, beverages and 
compounds,’ of which one of the most 
effective component mate:ials is alcohol, 
The same parties are endeavoring to get 
relief from the excise tax on spirits, upon 
the ground that the alcohol used in mak- 
4og these compounds is used “in the arts"! 
I made use of about these words: 

You are asked to remove a tax on com- 
pounds which are little more than alcohol 
in disguise, finding their largest sale in 
prohibitive towns and States, and leading 
ignorant persons into the habit of taking 
too much alcohol without knowing it 
Will you sustain this measure, or will you 
advocate removal of taxes which are op- 
pressive to domestic industry and ob- 
structive to exports? 

My remark was not fully com prehended 
by our worthy Chairman, and caused some 
excitement, which was soon allayed, but 
the discussion makes it suitable co bring 
out the facts. 

There are a great many proprietary 
medicines, tonics, aperients and com. 
pounds of the highest repute, of known 
purity, made by pharmacists or manu- 
facturing chemists whose names are a 
warranty for their good quality. Such 
men can have no objection to the French 
law which requires the component ma- 
terials of every such compound to be in- 
scribed on every label. It would aid their 
legitimate trade to have such a practice 
enforced. But there are other mixtures, 
customarily called “quack medicines.”’ 
The “alcohol in disguise” to which I re- 
ferred is contained mainly in this class, of 
which a complete analysis is given in the 
report of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Health for 1896. I will designate by name 
only two or three out of over sixty tonics 
and patent medicines, for the purpose of 
designating the percentage of alcohol in 


each: 


Per cent. of Alcohol 
by volume. 

Parker's tonic, “purely vegetable,” “rec- 

ommended for inebriates”’....--.-++e+ee+- 41.6 
Kaufmann’s Sulphur Bitters, “contains no 

alcohol.” Asa matter of fact it contains 

20.5 per cent. of alcohol and no sulphur... 20.5 
Hoofland’s German Bitters, “entirely vege- 

table and free from alcoholic stimulant” 25.6 


On page 618 the “so-called’”’ Sarsapa- 
rilla Remedies are dealt with. These vary 
from 13.5 to 22 per cent. of alcohol; all 
contain iodide of potassium, Thirty-three 
kinds were tested, varying from 032 to 
2.25 per cent. of iodide of potassium, The 
Board makes the following remarks: 

It may be seriously questioned whether 
the blood of persons who take iodide of 
potassium continuously is not decidedly 
impoverished, instead of being purified, 
as is claimed by the manufacturers. It is 
not uncommon to find persons who have 
used continuously six, eight or ten pint 
bottles of one of these preparations. 

Unlike sarsaparilla, the iodide of po 
tassium is classed among poisons by 
nearly every writer upon toxicology. 

The pale, sallow complexion of the 
habitual user of the ‘‘sarsaparilla iodides” 
is unfortunately too often met with, wher- 
ever these remedies a e freely advertised 
and sold. 

Many other facts are given in regard to 
these so-called proprietary medicines, and 
also the analysis of cosmetics, proving 
that most of the hair restorers contain a 
large percentage of sugar of lead. 

It was in regard to this class of patent 
or proprietary medicines that I suggested 
to the State Board of Trade to take action 
for the maintenance of the tax, and also 
for the enactment of State and national 
statutes corresponding to what I under- 
stand to be the French law, requiring every 
maker to inscribe the component ma- 
terials upon every label and every pack- 
age, and making it a penal offence for 
vendors to deal in these medicines with- 
out such labels. 

Of what use is it for the State of Massa- 
chusetts to require pharmacists to be 
licensed and to require labels to be put on 
all active poisons, when all apothecaries, 
grocers and other dealers may sell slow 
poisons under the name of ‘‘sarsaparillas,”’ 
and lead poison under the name of ‘‘cos- 
metics’’? 

In order that a comparison may be made 
of the figures which I have quoted on the 
proportion of alcohol by volume in these 





tonics and beverages, I submit the figures 
of acknowledged stimulants. The propor- 
tion of alcohol by volume is, lager beer, 
5 6 per cent.; claret, 8.9 per cent.; sherry, 
15 percent. ; brandy, 50 per cent. ; whiskey, 
55 per cent. 

I have called the attention of the Gov- 
ernor to this matter, hoping that he might 
commend a thorough investigation by a 
legislative committee or commission. It 
is one to be dealt with judicially, to the 
end that while no injury may be done to 
the honest makers of true and useful 
remedies, alcohol in disguise may no 
longer be put upon an ignorant com- 
munity, Many of these remedies have an 
immediate and apparently useful effect, 
doubtless due to the stimulants. A friend 
of mine has corresponded with the wit- 
nesses whose personal letters have been 
put into advertisements. They are usually 
sincere, but ignorant and illiterate peo- 
ple, whose letters have been edited. 
They have had a temporary need of a 
stimulant, and have found it in some type 
of Jamaica ginger, sarsaparilla, or the 
various bitters. 

I hope that persons who agree with me 
on the importance of this matter will use 
their iofluence with Governor Crane to 
bring this matter before the Legislature, 
All that is needed is to apply the terms of 
the existing act relative to the adultera- 
tion of food so as to extend it over the 
adulterations or compounds of drugs, 
tonics and beverages. Section Third of 
the acts of 1897, Chapter 344, thus 
amended would meet the case. 

EDWARD ATKINSON, 


-_>-- 


IN MEMORIAM. 
MRS. RUTH C. DENISON 
Died at nine o’clock, Sunday morning, 
Nov. 25. 1900. The funeral took place at 
her late residence, 2900 Seventh Street, 
northeast, Washington, D.C., at 2.30, P.M., 
Wednesday, Nov. 28, 1900. Mrs. Denison 
was an earnest friend and advocate of 
equal suffrage for women. 


=< 





Mrs. Virginia D. Young, of South 
Carolina, contributed to the Suffrage 
Bazar fine photographs of views taken 
in the Magnolia Gardens near Charleston, 
and a number of copies of her novel, 
“Through a Glass Darkly.”’ 











AMUSEMENTS. 


SQUARE Theatr e. 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2and8 P.M. 


WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, DECEMBER 17. 


THE GREAT RUBY. 


PRICES: 
jf Evenings, 15c., 25c., 506, 
| Mativees, 10¢., 25c., 506, 


BOSTON Must HALL 


st st SS 
CLOSED WEEK OF 
DECEMBER 17, FOR 
ELABORATE ALTER- 
ATIONS, TO REOPEN 
N CHRISTMAS DAY. 





CASTLE 


Branch 


Prices: 








—FOR— 


CHRISTMAS 


Complete in every Detail. 


SCARFS SLEIGH ROBES 
MUFFS CAPS 
CAPES GLOVES 


JACKETS WRISTERS 


SEAL SACKS AND MEN'S 
FUR-LINED COATS 


In Stock or Made to Order. Latest styles 
and Best Workmanship. Our skins 
of all kinds are of the Best 
Quality only. 

Also a full line of 


Xmas Umbrellas 


At Popular Prices. 


Geo. L. Griffin & Son 


404 Washington St. 
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WINTER'S SECRETS. 


Winter, thou and I art boon; 
With the wind and frozen moon 
And the thaw and forest drip 

I hold secret fellowship! 

When the trees stand bleak arow— 
Summer skeletons—I[ go 

Down their broken arches singing 
Songs of snow and tempest winging; 
Or I stand upon a rise 

Underneath the hushéd skies, 

So to feel the meaning clear 

Of thy voiceless atmosphere. 


Is thy message of a birth 
Bubbling at the brim of earth— 
Held like beaded glass by thee, 
That it mantle steadily? 
Mayhap, Winter, itis thou 
Makest roses bud and blow; 
Makest leafage and all shades 
In the ancient chestnut glades ; 
Makest laughter on our lips, 
And the dew at crocus tips. 


an 


THE ART TU PLEASE 


BY JOEL BENTON. 


You may boast the wealth of Croesus, you 
may have a Cwsar's power, 

And the fame that wins the future may be 
your easy dower; 

But if one modest quality you cannot add to 
these, 

Your case is poor and pitiful: I mean the 
art to please. 


’Tis tact that parries eloquence, a famous 
poet said, 

For it’s not the wisest intellect that always 
gets abead ; 

There is a mild persuasion which plays so 
well its part, 

It bafiles pompous phrases, and defies the 
speaker's art. 


Since life is full of friction, and our paths 
are sore beset 
By obstacles that hinder us, ’tis better not to 


fret 

But try the gentle manner, whatever comes 
to tease, 

And practise with suavity the helpful art to 
please. 


-_—- ————_— 


COMING HOME. 





BY PHBE CARY. 
Oh, brothers and sisters, growing old, 
Do you all remember yet 
That home, in the shade of the rustling trees, 
Where once our household met ? 


Do you know how we used to come from 
school 
Through the summer’s pleasant heat; 
With the yellow fennel’s golden dust 
On our tired little feet? 


And how, sometimes, in an idle mood, 
We loitered by the way ; 

And stopped in the woods to gather flowers, 
And in the fields to play? 


Till, warned by the deep’ning shadows’ fall, 
That told of the coming night, 

We climbed to the top of the last, long hill, 
And saw our home in sight’? 


And, brothers and sisters, older now 
Than she whose life is o’er, 

Do you think of the mother’s loving face, 
That looked from the open door” 


Alas, for the changing things of time! 
That home in the dust is low, 

And that loving smile was hid from us, 
In the darkness, long ago! 


And we have come to life’s last hill, 
From which our weary eyes 

Can almost look on the home that shines 
Eternal in the skies 


So, brothers and sisters, as we go, 
Swill let us move as one, 

Always together keeping step, 
Till the march of life is done. 


For that mother, who waited for us here, 
Wearing a smile so sweet, 

Now waits on the hills of Paradise 
For her children’s coming feet! 
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SALOME’S WEDDING DAY. 





BY CHARLOTTE CURTIS. 


“Oh, some time in the forenoon, after 
the work is done up and out of the way,” 
said Salome. 

“Salome Solomon!” 

Salome laughed. ‘Why do you look at 
me as if I had said an unheard-of thing? 
Would you have me marry Robert before 
the work was done?” 

“Oh, you are 80 matter-of-fact!’ cried 
her cousin. She looked at Salome with 
an air of compassion. ‘You will, I hope, 
be married but once in all your life. It 
would be such a beautiful day for me; 
but for you it will be just like any other 
day. ‘After the work is done up and out 
of the way!’ Salome Solomon, if you 
haven’t a particle of sentiment about you, 
do try to assume a little for that one day 
—your wedding day! How can you talk 
and act as if it were any day?” 

Salome grew sober. ‘My dear, horri- 
fied Elizabeth, Iam myself to-day, and I 
must be myself the day I take Robert. 
And, as for sentiment, if I have 80 
strong an affection for him that I can 
give up my home and my name, is it nota 
sufficient proof of the existence, some- 
where, of sentiment in my nature?” she 


said. 





**But—to speak so prosaically of so 
poetical an event in your life!’ 

‘Life has more prose than poetry for 
most people.”’ 

Elizabeth was silent fora few moments. 
“It is the fashion now to keep your wed- 
ding journey a secret, so I suppose you 
wil] not tell me where you two are going. 
You are going somewhere?” in sudden 
alarm. : 

“Ob, yes! And I am perfectly willing 
to tell you, and every one, just where we 
are going. We are going to Boston.” 

“Boston! Boston! Why, you have been 
there ever so many times! Boston! when 
New York is so much bigger, and when 
you have never been to Philadelphia or 
Washington! Or you could go to New- 
port. The idea of choosing Boston when 
you will have your wedding journey but 
once in all your lives!’’ 

Salome’s cheeks flushed a little, but she 


answered in her ordinary tone, ‘‘Boston 
will suit us, Elizabeth,” 
“TI daresay!’’ indignantly. ‘It would 


suit you to walk from this house to your 
own, and call that a wedding journey, [ 
do believe!” 

‘*We intend to walk to our new home.” 

‘Walk! Walk on one’s wedding day! 
Salome, you are hopeless! I have come 
here for your wedding, and I expected a 
wedding, naturally, but—‘sometime in the 
forenoon, after the work is out of the 
way!'—why, it is no more like a wed- 
ding!”’ 

Salome finished the sentence. 

“Than a funeral, you intended to say? 
But you do not understand, Elizabeth, 
and we do. I could not make our feelings 
about it clear to you, so I will not try.” 

**It would be a waste of breath. You 
are 80 hopelessly matter of-fact that your 
wedding day is no more of an event than 
Uncle John’s buying a new horse. And 
with this great parlor, not a soul will you 
invite to see you married! And,” looking 
about her, critically, ‘‘we could make it 
just lovely with flowers. Aunt has so 
mavy iv bloom now.”’ 

‘*You may fill all the vases in the sit- 
ting-room, if you like.” 

“The sitting-room! Salome, you surely 
don’t mean—”’ 

‘We shall be married in the sitting- 
room.” 

‘Salome Solomon!” 

Salome smiled. ‘It is the room I have 
grown up in. It is the room father and 
mother will sit in after I have left them.” 

“Salome, I believe you have gone crazy! 
Why, everybody is married in the best 
room of the house.’’ 

Salome made no reply. Her cousin 
waited amoment. Then she went on in 
indignant protests. ‘‘'You have always 
been queer, Salome, but I didn’t suppose 
you could treat your wedding day in such 
a shabby fashion. It wouldn’t surprise 
me a bit if you stood up in that blue calico 
dress you have on now. And, of course, 
you'll keep on your big apron.” 

Salome laughed. ‘‘No, you are mis- 
taken. I intend to be apronless.”’ 

“*T don’t believe you will! Any girl who 
will say she is going to be married ‘some- 
time in the forenoon after the work is 
done up,’ will stand up in anything—a 
ragged old apron, or anything she happens 
to have on at that moment.”’ 

‘You will see,’”’ said Salome, 

She had finished dusting by this time, 
and leaving her cousin in possession, she 
went out of the room, 

Elizabeth rocked vigorously. The move- 
ment after a time served to allay her irri- 
tation, and she fell to planning the adorn- 
ment of the sitting-room. 

“IT declare, if I didn’t want to stay until 
October, I'd go home before she is mar- 
ried. Who ever heard of such a wedding? 
Out there in the sitting-room, instead of 
in here! And nobody invited, and no 
hour set, and nothing being done! What 
a way to get married! But there, it’s 
just like Salome. She hasn’t a bit of 
poetry in her nature! And, as she wouldn't 
see the flowers if I filled every vase and 
pitcher in tbe house, I don’t think I'll 
tire myself out doing it.”’ 

She relented, however, the next morn- 
ing, when Salome said to her, ‘‘Robert 
and Mr. Gray are coming about ten 
o’clock, Elizabeth.’’ 

“Ten o'clock! It is to-day, then?”’ 

“Fen.” 

‘‘And not one thing different from yes- 


terday! You were shelling beans an hour 
ago. Shelling beans on your wedding- 
day! But,’ darting from the room, “you 


shall not be married without a marriage 
bell, if I just strip Aunt Lucy’s garden, 
and I don’t carea bitif I am working on 
it when Mr. Gray is pronouncing you two 
husband and wife. The idea of your be- 
ing married to-day, and not one word 
about it yesterday!’ 

Always swift in her movements, the 
bell was hung and her best dress donned 
before the minister’s arrival. Elizabeth 
surveyed it with extreme satisfaction. It 
gave an aspect of festiv’ty to the plainly 
furnished room which pleased her. ‘It 
is the strangest wedding, but I shall have 
the comfort of remembering that I did 





what I could to make it seem like a wed- 
ding!” she said to herself. 

She kissed her cousin warmly after the 
simple ceremony. ‘You do not look a 
bit like a bride,” she said, “‘but you really 
look very nice in that dress. Only,” with 
cousinly frankness, “I do hope you’re not 
going to travelinit! And you might have 
looked a great deal nicer if you had given 
me time to dress your hair differently.” 

She stood upon the wide stepsand flung 
large handfuls of rice after Robert and 
Salome, when, shortly after, they started 
for their new home. ‘You cannot escape 
everything!’’ she called after them; then, 
turning, she put her arms around her 
aunt, and kissed her on both cheeks. 

“Aunt Lucy!” she cried, “‘when Julia’s 
wedding day comes, don't, don’t, don’t let 
it be like Salome’s!” 

Her aunt smiled. ‘Salome has always 
been a home body, dear, and it pleased 
her to stand on the very same spot, in the 
very same room, where her father and 
mother stood to be married, thirty years 
ago to-day, at ten o'clock in the morning, 
and pledge herself to Robert. Julia—”’ 

“Oh, was that it? Why didn’t she tell 
me? What train will they take for Bos- 
ton? I must rush down and beg her par- 
don, and tell her | take it all back. For I 
have been accusing her of having no senti. 
ment at all, you know. Oh, she should 
have told me!”’ 

“Salome doesn’t gush,” said Julia, while 
her mother disclaimed all knowledge of 
the hour the young people would start on 
their wedding journey. 

‘Perhaps they will spend the day in the 
way we did thirty years ago,’’ she said. 
“TI shouldn’t wonder a mite if they did.”’ 

“How, Aunt Lucy? What did you 
do?” 

Her aunt shook her head. ‘‘I will tell 
you to-morrow, if you do aot find out for 
yourself before then. I can’t stop now. 
It is time dinner was under way.”’ 

Elizabeth roamed about the house rest- 
lessly all the afternoon. She felt less sat 
isfied with herself than ever before, Never 
had she shown less penetration, she told 
herself. Why had she not perceived that 
her cousin must have some reason for her 
strange behavior? Why had she not fath- 
omed the mystery of it, instead of accus- 
ing her of a total lack of sentiment? 

She was sitting upon the front door- 
steps, in the early evening, when two 
slowly moving figures came up the lane, 
Elizabeth looked at them intently. Was 
it a masquerade, were they moving bushes, 
or were they—were they—could they be 
Robert aud Salome? 

Her curiosity was soon satisfied. A 
noisy greeting from Rover, and a loud cry 
from Julia, ‘Mother, mother! Here they 
are!’’ revealed the identity of the new- 
comers. They were received by her with 
a warmth of welcome which surprised 
them, as she followed Julia’s flying feet. 

**But,’’ she cried, ‘‘what have you here? 
Why, you are a walking forest!” 

“It is just what mother said you’d do!’ 
said Julia. ‘‘She said she and father went 
off into the woods, and had just the love- 
liest wedding day, acd she was sure you 
would do the very same thing. And they 
came back home with their hands full of 
woodsy things, and so have you.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Salome, ‘‘we want the sit- 
ting-room to look just as it looked thirty 
years ago to-night. Where are father and 
mother? Oh, there! Hurry, Robert! We 
must tell them that we have had just the 
loveliest wedding day in their woods, just 
where they were thirty years ago. We 
have, haven’t we?” turning so radiant a 
face to him that Elizabeth felt the tears 
filling her eyes. 

She turned away from them, and walked 
fora time among her aunt’s flower-beds, 
Then, hearing her name, she went toward 
the house. 

Salome came to meet her. ‘'Come in 
and see their bower,” she said. ‘‘Mother 
and father have trimmed it as they did 
that night.” 

“Thirty years ago!’’ said Elizabeth. 
She clutched her cousin’s arm. ‘Salome, 
I take it all back. I'll never say again 
that you have no poetry in your nature. 
And now I understand why you had a 
pink muslin for your wedding gown. And 
now | ask your pardon for thinking that 
you meant to travel in it! But,’’ as she 
glanced at the clock, ‘for pity’s sake, Sa- 
lome, what time do you mean to start for 
Boston?” 

The bride laughed. ‘Oh, some time in 
the forenoon, when the work is done up 
and out of the way!” she said, merrily. 

‘Just as your mother and father did, I 
know!”’ 

‘Just as father and mother did—thirty 
years ago!’’—Portland Transcript. 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 





Japan has started commercial schools 
for the training of women clerks, and one 
of the largest railway companies in Nip- 
pon has announced that after a certain 
date women only will be employed in the 
clerical department. 

“The advanced principles of govern- 





ment adopted in New Zealand,’’ said John 
Watson, at the Albany Hotel in Denver the 
other day, ‘‘may not be adapted toa coun- 
try of the size of the United States, but 
that is a matter for time and experience 
to decide. The first thing necessary is to 
give the women the ballot. ‘hen the 
other reforms will follow as a natural 
sequence,”’ 

Emperor William, of Germany, has given 
50,000 marks toward a model home school 
to be built in a suburb of Berlin, where 
2,000 girls will be taught book-keeping, 
photography, housekeeping, and other 


trades. 
—_—_——- Deo 


THE GENEROSITY OF A GREAT UNI- 
VERSITY. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss., Dec, 11, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journat : 

Radcliffe students are admitted to the 
Harvard Library under certain conditions; 
it is interesting to note what those condi- 
tions are, 

The main reading room of the library is 
open to Harvard students alone. 

Not even visitors are admitted to its sa- 
cred precincts, and it is doubtful whether 
any woman other than the janitress has 
ever been init. Off the main reading room, 
and ordinarily approached through it, is 
the United States Document room. It is 
here that the accommodations for the 
students of Radcliffe have been made. A 
long table has been placed on the north 
side of the room and fenced off from the 
other tables by a stout railing. Radcliffe 
students get into the room through a door 
that leads from the fourth floor of the 
stack room in the east wing of the library 
building. But they do not get in without 
assistance. The writer does not know 
how they gain entrance to the stack 
room; all he knows about that is that 
Harvard students themselves are under 
rigid regulations about entering the stack, 
and can only do so upon recommendation 
of an instructor, and with the written con- 
sent of the Superintendent of Delivery. 
But, after the Radcliffe girl once gets into 
the stack room, she still has the door 
leading into the document room to pass, 
And that door is kept locked all the time 
by an automatic spring lock. She pushes 
a bell-button, a beli rings out in the read. 
ing room, and sooner or later a boy in 
golf trousers, with an air of being intoler- 
ably bored, comes along, fishes a key out 
of his pocket, and lets her in. Once in, 
she is locked in; on one side by a thick 
door and a spring lock, and on the other 
by the forbidden reading room. 

How she gets her books, she alone 
knows. Probably the boy in golf trousers 
is the functionary who oversees her needs 
in that respect. The several thousand 
books reserved in the reading room for 
the various college and graduate courses 
she does not set eyes on, although many 
tadcliffe courses are parallel with corre- 
sponding courses in Harvard. 

When she is ready to‘leave the docu- 
ment room, she is confronted by this 
interesting legend on the door: 

‘‘Ladies wishing to leave the room will 
ring the bell once, and an attendant will 
unlock the door.” 

The presence of Radcliffe girls in this 
document room undoubtedly works hard- 
ships on the Harvard men at times. Last 
spring this inscription was tacked up ona 
big white card: 

‘Gentlemen will please wear their coats 
while in this room.”’ 

Query: What constitutes a truly great 
university? 

JAKE TOMPKINS, Harvard ’02. 
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THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN, 


After having been debated for fifty 
years, the higher education of women is 
still a current question. It was the first 
topic for discussion at the fourteenth an- 
nual convention of the Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland, which was 
held in Philadelphia Nov. 30 and Dec. 1. 
This convention was attended by over five 
hundred presidents, principals, and teach- 
ers, representing nearly two hundred col- 
leges, preparatory schools, and high 
schools in six States and Washington, 
D. C., for the purpose of considering edu- 
cational problems. 

The old and hotly-contested questions 
whether women are physically and men- 
tally able to acquire the higber education, 
and whether higher education will ‘‘un- 
sex’? women, are obsolete. They have 
been settled, not by force of argument, 
but by the number and quality of the 
women who have won the highest college 
degrees. That women have taken and 
will continue to take higher education is 
an established fact. The new question 
raised, the question which was considered 
by the convention at Philadelphia, was, 
‘Should the Higher Education of Women 
Differ from That of Men?” 

The first paper was presented by Presi- 
dent Martha Carey Thomas, of Bryn 
Mawr College, who is, in herself, a visible 
and indisputable refutation of all the ob- 
jections raised against higher education 





for women. As reported in the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger, President Thomas 
began by stating the subject in a way that 
would prevent a misunderstanding of it. 
She said: 


Higher education means any education 
above the high school grade; that is, the 
education given in the technical school 
and professional school as well as in the 
college. In regard to technical and pro- 
fessional education there should, it seems 
to me, be little if any difference of opin- 
ion. While one might dispute as to 
whether or not it is desirable for a college 
course to precede and be presupposed in 
the course of a technical or professional 
school, it could hardly be held that men 
students of law, medicine, or architecture, 
for example, should be college bred, while 
women students in those subjects should 
not be college bred. Sex cannot affect the 
question of the best preliminary prepara- 
tion for professional and technical study. 
Once granted that women are to compete 
with men for self-support in certain pro- 
fessions, the question is simply reduced to 
what is the best obtainable training for 
the student, whether man or woman? A 
serious disease cannot be treated success- 
fully by a woman physician in one way 
and by a man in another way; and so in 
law, architecture, agriculture, electricity, 
bridge-buiiding, and in all mechanic arts 
and technical sciences, the effort must be 
to enable men and women students to 
attain the highest possible proficiency in 
their chosen professions, If men’s prep- 
aration is better, women who are less well 
prepared will be left behind in the race. 
If women’s is better, men will suffer in 
competition with women. Whatever is 
best in medical training for men will be 
best in medical training for women, and 
vice versa. 


Putting aside various questions as side 
issues, President Thomas said that she 
thought that the burden of proof is with 
those who believe that the college educa- 
tion of men and women should differ. 


For thirty years it has been nearly as 
possible the same, with brilliantly satisfac- 
tory results so far as concerns women. 
College-bred women have made efficient 
housekeepers and wives as well as moth- 
ers. Their success as teachers has been 
so astonishingly great that they are al- 
ready driving non-college-bred teachers 
out of the field. There is, in short, not a 
word to be said against the success and 
efficiency and heathfulness of women 
educated by men’s curriculum. When- 
ever men and women study together, 
women are found to stand the strain bet- 
ter than men, and they study on the whole 
more easily, and obtain a slightly higher 
level of academic proficiency. There is 
no proof that a modified curriculum would 
be satisfactory to women, and there is 
evidence that, wherever it has been tried, 
it is not satisfactory to women. 

Undoubtedly the life of most women, 
after leaving college, will differ from that 
of men. About one-half wil! marry in a 
rather deliberate fashion, choosing care- 
fully, and, on the whole, living happily a 
life of comparative leisure, not of self- 
support; about one-third will become pro- 
fessional teachers, probably for life; and 
the greater part of the remainder will lead 
useful and helpful lives as unmarried 
women of Jeisure. And just because this 
is 80, because after leaving college only 
one-third, and that in the peculiarly limit- 
ed profession of teaching, are to get the 
wider training of affairs that educated men 
engaged in business and in professions get 
all their lives through, women ought, while 
in college, to have the broadest possible 
education. This college education should 
not differ from men’s, not only because 
there is, I believe, but one best education, 
but because men and women are to live 
and work together as comrades and dear 
friends and married lovers, and because 
their effectiveness and happiness and the 
welfare of the generation to come after 
them will be vastly increased if their col- 
lege education has given them the same 
intellectual training and the same schol- 
arly and moral ideals, 


Miss Ellen F. Pendleton, secretary and 
dean of Wellesley College, and Miss Agnes 
Repplier, of Philadelphia, in short ad- 
dresses, agreed substantially with Miss 
Thomas; but President J. F. Goucher, 
of the Woman’s College of Baltimore, 
took a different view. The tendencies in 
the men’s colleges, he said, is to prepare 
men for the demands of business, and this 
is not confined to the technical or gradu- 
ate school work, but reaches even into the 
secondary schools, and he thought such a 
training manifestly unfit for the great 
mass of women who take up other than 
business pursuits in after life. 

President Charles F. Thwing, of West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, O., 
then presented a lengthy paper, in which 
he touched upon coéducation and various 
other matters relative to the question. 
His position in regard to the main point 








Difficult Digestion 


That is dyspepsia. 

It makes life miserable. 

Its sufferers eat not because they wan? fo, 
— but because they must. 

They know they are irritable and fret?ul; 
but they -annot be otherwise, 

They complain of a bad taste in the 
mouth, a tenderness at the pit of the stom- 
ach, an uneasy feeling of puffy fulnes:, 
headache, heartburn and what not. 


The effectual remedy, proved by perma- 
nent cures of thousands of severe cases, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


Hoop’s PILLs are the best cathartic. 
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under discussion was not so clearly de- 
fined as that of President Thomas He is 
reported as saying: 

Education is, first, to make one a think- 
ing being; second, to make one appreci- 
ate; and then, to make one righteous. 
And, on the whole, | think these elements 
are equally important for men and women. 

Both the man and the woman should 
take those studies that interest, move, 
form, and helpthem. Their studies should 
be different, not on the ground that one is 
aman and the other a woman, but, if at 
all, only on the ground that each is an in- 
dividual. The first concern of each is 
education. Let women and men be trained 
in those studies which will give them 
power to think, to appreciate, and to be 
righteous. In conditions, in method, in 
force, in the subject to be studied, in 
matter, in content, the education of wom- 
en and mep should, on the whole, be 
alike, for each is human. But in these 
different respects education may be unlike 
for ages and individuals. 

On the basis of native power and future 
worth, and on no basis of sex, the educa- 
tion of every individual should differ from 
the education of every other individual. 


It will be noticed that the persons who 
took part in this discussion (Miss Repplier 
excepted, perhaps,) represented separate 
or coérdinate colleges for women. Had 
the coéducational college, which is the 
only institution wherein the higher educa- 
tion of women does not differ from that of 
men in atmosphere, conditions, and envi- 
ronment, been called upon, the question 
would have been answered in the negative 
even more conclusively than it was. 

F. M. A. 





-_-- 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 5, 1900, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Arthur Sullivan is dead! Who is there 
that will not confess to a moment of sad- 
ness in learning that the musical pen that 
created such scores of pleasing melodies 
is laid aside forever? 

He was a man of the age in tempera- 
ment and in performance. One could im- 
agine Sir Arthur Sullivan sitting down to 
write an operatic aria or a hymn with 
equal ease, after a well digested breakfast, 
just as another man goes to his counting- 
room or to hie desk, The fine frenzy, 
rather associated with thoughts of the com. 
posers who at times somewhat morbidly 
worked out their wonderful numbers, 
was not a characteristic of Sullivan or of 
his music. His note was essentially a 
healthy one. He carried an appreciation 
of music into hitherto unenlightened 
portions of the country, by the remark- 
able adaptation of his light operas to the 
capabilities of amateurs. To him ama- 
teurs owe a debt of never ending gratitude 
for this demo¢ratizing of music. 

He was a man of fascinating manner, as 
I personally can testify, having met him 
in my youth, some twenty years ago. I 
well remember the girl’s thrill of delight 
in meeting a real live composer, for we 
unmusically-trained musical people regard 
with a degree of reverence that is refresh- 
ing, even if occasionally misplaced, those 
whose pens have written strains of living 
melodies. It would seem to me, outside 
the actualities of his life, that he had 
everything to live for, yet he was cut 
down when barely fifty-eight. Had the 
rapid pace of the end of the century in. 
volved him in its mad whirl? Let us hope 
not. Sir Arthur Sullivan may not rank 
with the great masters of his art, but he 
occupies a place all his own, a niche 
which he fills and no one else. He who 
was associated with choirs from his 
thirteenth year, has gone to join 

—‘‘the choir invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the world.” 

Twenty years ago, for a girl to think of 
the career of an actress, in the average 
well-to-do family was a departure to be 
frowned upon by parents and the innu- 
merable throng of cousins and aunts who 
consider themselves heaven - appointed 
guardians or advisers of any aspiring 
younger members. 

If the girl proved untractable and un- 
manageable, much bitterness was aroused, 
and often estrangement; till, discouraged 
and rendered self-distrustful by continued 
bickerings, the girl succumbs to family 
tradition, and remains within its fold of 
respectability following the round that 
her mother had done before her; in after 
years of married life looking back upon 
the career of the actress as the wild dream 
of aromantic youth, But some are strong 
enough to fight that most subtle of all in- 
fluences, home opposition, and to break 
away from the long-cherished models of 
the life for a young woman to lead. 

It is not for me to say whether the tra- 
ditional or the bolder venturesome career 
gives the more happiness. But it is be- 
ginning to be recognized by parents, as 
well as by others having the training of 
youth, that the right of the young to fol- 
low their own bent is a force to be 
reckoned with, and by taking it into con- 
sideration in education from early years, 
perhaps some of that rarest commodity, 
happiness, may become an essential part 
of foilowing one’s bent or calling. 

In London, last summer, I boarded with 





a young lady who surprised me much 
after some days of conversation at the 
table, by saying that she was an actress, 
She was from the Middle West, near Chi- 
cago. A younger sister was in her charge. 
She said that she had never known the 
vicissitudes supposed to be a part of stage 
life. She had secured her own engage- 
ments, and had never any difficulty in so 
doing. I regretted that it was a season of 
rest to her, so that there was no oppor- 
tunity for me to judge of her ability on the 
boards, 

Where else than on the American stage 
could a young woman enjoy a yearly vaca- 
tion of from two to three months? 

This is an exceptional instance, you may 
think. Perhaps [ am not sufficiently ex- 
perienced to say. Within the past week 
it has been my privilege to meet an Ameri- 
can girl who bas broken away from the 
traditional walks of private home life, for 
the theatrical profession,—Miss Louise 
Collins, of Minnesota, She is at present 
filling the 16le of Théi:ese, the French 
maid, in William Gillette’s presentation of 
Sherlock Holmes, a part requiring not a 
little skill in the occasional opportunities 
given it in that very clever piay, with its 
many nerve-thrilling situations. Miss Col- 
lins said that from the time she could sit 
up, she had religiously attended the thea- 
tre, yet her mother was bitterly opposed 
to the career of an actress. However, 
when at boarding school, she decided to 
follow her leanings to the stage. She 
suddenly went to New York and entered 
the American Dramatic Academy. That 
was about three years ago. This is her 
third season. Her first season was with 
Margaret Anglin, the daughter of a 
former Speaker of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. Last year she was with James 
O'Neil in “Quo Vadis.’”’ Miss Collins is 
the understudy for the two principal char- 
acters now played by Miss Fealy and Miss 
Oliver, but as yet she has not had a 
chance to appear in either one of them, 
somewhat regretfully she said, because 
both ladies remained in such robust 
health. 

It was an aggravation to be told that 
Miss Collins had assigned to her two 
marked contrasted parts, without an op- 
portunity to see her talent displayed in 
the interpretation. Next April, the troupe 
is booked for Boston, and you may have 
the chance that was lost in Washington. 

it is the practical side that arises upper- 
most from an interview with Miss Collins, 
concerning the theatrical life. She has 
the American girl’s liking for a good 
time, combined with many ambitions lurk- 
ing underneath a show of indifference in 
her chosen profession. 

Miss Collins’ expression concerning the 
namby-pamby character of the chief 1dle 
aroused an immense desire in me to see 
her enact and interpret that part. I was 
80 greatly struck with the grace and 
charming manner of Miss Fealy, that I 
gave no thought to the analysis. Like a 
beautiful picture, the impression was 
enough, and my sympathies were enlisted 
very much as were those of Sherlock 
Holmes, though as he said, there might 
be every reason to the contrary. 

ADELAIDE WILSON, 


—enr”— 


“THE WOMAN'S HOUR.” 


In an address recently delivered beforé 
the students of Smith College, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps declared: ‘*The clock of 
Time has struck the woman’s hour.’’ 
Nothing truer could have been said. The 
world has waited long to hear that hour 
struck, but the clock has not been run- 
ning down nor has it stopped. This is 
proved by the fact that, notwithstanding 
the long waiting, the whole world hears 
it now clearly and unmistakably. Woman- 
hood has reached high noon, though the 
figures on Time’s dial plate represent 
many centuries instead of hours. 

But as it is true that there are ‘‘none 
so blind as those who will not see,’’ 
equally true is it that there are ‘none so 
deaf as those who will not hear.” There 
are many who will not even listen to this 
significant and musical chime, and among 
those compelled to admit that they hear 
it, are many who deny both its melody 
and its significance, 

“J’en suis desolée!’’ exclaimed Sarah 
Bernhardt, when, a few months ago, she 
received news by cable that a child had 
been born to her son in Paris. And this 
sorrow was simply because the child was 
a daughter. 

The same paper announced that Prince 
Bismarck was bitterly disappointed be- 
cause the child of Count Herbert Bis- 
marck was a girl. There are countless 
families, as we all know, in which the 
Bernhardt and Bismarck disappointment 
and sorrow prevail whenever a newly- 
born infant is of the feminine sex. 

The Hindoos with great cheerfulness 
and celerity were accustomed to throw 
many such children into the Ganges. A 
more advanced civilization has endeavored 
to endure their existence, but endurance 
and toleration have been about all that 





the sex has received through the cen- 
turies. 

Said the great Quintilian, about. seven- 
teen centuries ago, “‘Has a son been born 
to you? From the first conceive the bigh- 
est hopes of him.”’ Buta girl? About 
that same time an equally famous man 
wrote, ‘Let a girl be found only in retire- 
ment. Let her be educated in a cloister 
where she will not know the world, and 
where you will be spared the care of 
her.” 

At the close of the Middle Ages we find 
another great teacher declaring, ‘*The 
wife owes obedience to her lord, her hus- 
band, whether wrong or right; if wrong, 
she is absolved from blame, as the blame 
falls upon him.” Here at least we have 
logic, and a practical illustration of vicari- 
ous existence. 

Said a great French philosopher, nearly 
four hundred years ago, “If women are 
determined, through curiosity, to know 
something of books, poetry is an amuse- 
ment befitting their needs, for it is a wan- 
ton, crafty art, designed all for pleasure; 
all for show, just as they are.”’ 

Fénelon goes a little farther in his gen 
erosity. ‘‘A young girl,’ he says, ‘‘ought 
to learn to read and write, and she may 
also learn grammar.’’ But it was this same 
authority from which we have the words, 
“Keep young girls within the common 
bounds, and teach them that there should 
be for their sex a modesty with respect to 
knowledge, as great as that inspired by the 
horror of vice.” 

A famous Jesuit was visited by his 
mother at the College of Trent. He re- 
fused to take her hand, or even to raise 
his eyes to hers. The mother, astonished 
and grieved, asked her son the cause of 
his cold greeting. “I refuse to notice 
you,” said the pupil, “not because you 
are my mother, but because you are a 
woman,”’ 

But, ‘‘the clock of Time has struck the 
woman’s hour,’ and it will not be long 
before the music and the meaning of that 
significant sound will drown the clamor 
and complaint that only a woman.-child is 
born into the world. In law, medicine, 
and theology, in music, art, science, and 
literature, she is taking the lead, as she 
has formerly done in the home, the school, 
the church, in society, and in philan- 
thropy. The greatest University in the 
world has just conferred the degree of 
doctor of philosophy upon an American 
woman. It was a wise forethought which 
led the great French sculptor to place in 
the grandest harbor of the world—the 
New World in more than one sense—the 
colossal figure of a woman, serene, ma- 
jestic, strong, holding in her steady hand 
the torch of enlightenment, liberty, and 
spirituality. It will not be long before 
the old-fashioned lamentation over the 
birth of a girl-baby will cease to be heard 
in the land. CAROLINE B, LERow. 








In cases of catarrh Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
heals the tissues, builds up the system, 
expels impurities from the blood and 
cures, 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


A full supply of Temperance Buoks and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harki0r T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 33 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300. 
The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 
ping. & wt & Js a 


Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK’S. 


WESTOVER & FOSS, 


(Saccessors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


715 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


MISS GAFFNEY, 


270 Boylston Street 
HYGIENIC TREATMENT OF HEAD, FACE, 
AND NECK 











Hairdressing, Shampooing, Manicur-.- 
ing, and Chiropody 


Removing and preventing wrinkles, and im- 
proving the complexion, by restoring muscular 
tone, and tissue building, without the use of coa- 
metics or steaming. Appointments made for 
strictly private treatment at office. Head 
Treated for Congestion, Falling Hair, and 
Baldness. Testimonials from distinguished 
men and women of Boston. 


THE ANTHONY 


Portrait Committee 


of Washington, D.C. 


Announce the publication of a handsome 8-page 
Anthony Home Calendar for 1901 illustrated 
with portraits of Miss Anthony, and exterior and 
interior views of her Rochester home, made 
«xpressly for this work Ld Washington’s famous 
woman photographer, Miss Frances Benjamin 
Johnston. These Calendars will be a feature of 
the District Booth at the National Suffrage Bazar, 
but to accommodate those unable to attend the 
Bazar, the C. mmittee will fill all mail orders and 
credit the same to the Bazar Fund. 

Price, 50 cents. Address orders and remit- 
tances to the Chairman of the Committee, 


MISS CATHARINE M. FLEMING, 
1235 Harvard Street. 
Washington, D.C. 

















For the ‘Truth 


READ AN INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPER, 
WHICH STANDS FOR AMERICAN PRIN- 
CIPLES, IS OPPOSED TO IMPERIALISM, 
AND IS FAITHFUL TO THE PEOPLE’S 


INTERESTS. 
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SPRINGFIELD 


REPUBLICAN 
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An Able, Interesting 


Weekly for One Year 


De VRVVVOVVVVVVUVVVVATVAVA 


_ 


in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 


Daily and Sunday for Three [onths, 
Daily alone for Three Months 
Weekly for Three Months 


All Subscriptions Payable in Advance. 
Specimen Copies Free. 


The Weekly Republican will be sent free for 
one month to any one who wishes to try it. 


THE REPUBLICAN, Springfield, Mass. 


Wee VEVO VE VVUVATVATA 
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Journal, Established 


$2.50 
2.00 

25 cents 
$1.00 





CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW KATES ON OUK PERSONALLY OOR. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points eve: 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs and 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and E) Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives fall 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago, 





The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cho'ula, 
The Valley and Hills vi Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 


THE 
Southern Pacific Co. 
SUNSET ROUTE, 

Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico, 
Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
ry a men devoted to the development 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 








ia Rockford, Freeport, Dubuque, Inde 
be nen Webster City, Fort Dodge. 
Denison and Counci) Blu 


DOUBLE’ DAILY SERVICE 


Bunet-orary mo’ ing cars, sleeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars. bining cars. “ 
Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 

Shicago. 


lines. A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., C 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 

(Absolutely new.) 
DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


». E. BURLEY, 
Gen, Pass. and Ticket Agent 
Ss. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


The 
Western 
Club Woman 


Official Organ of the COLORADO 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS and 
THE WOMAN'S CLUB OF DENVER.... 

An able and dignified representative of 
the federated Clubs of Colorado, as well 
as the women’s clubs throughout the 
rountry 

A monthly journal maintaining a stand- 
ard of excellence unsurpassed by any 
publication of its kind 

ELLIS MEREDITH and ELLA CELESTE ADAMS, Edi- 
tors and Prop’s Woman's Club Building. 


Single subscriptions $1.00 per year; single 
copies 10c each 
Names of five new subscribers accompanied by 
$5 entitles sender to one subscription free. 
eral inducements to canvassers. Write for par- 
ticulars. 


Address P. 0. Box 1467, Denver, Colorade 
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Beautiful and Useful Holiday Gifts 





SPRINGER BROS. CO. 


Has the richest assortment of 


FINE FOURS 


to be found in any establishment in America for sale this season, and no gift 
could be more useful or acceptable than an elegant sealskin coat manufac- | 


tured to order or from their stock. 
Their line of Furs consists of 


SEALSKIN GOATS, MINK, PERSIAN, SEALSKIN & MARTEN CAPES 


A fine line of the popular BROWN FOX SCARFS, BOAS AND 


MUFFS, for which there is a large demand. 
PERSIAN, MINK AND MARTEN NECKWEAR. 
MUFFS IN ALL KINDS OF FURS. 
The popular AUTOMOBILE COATS in all lengths and colors. 
It is needless to say that this stock is absolutely replete with these 


superb Goods. 
than are offered by, 


High class goods can never be purchased at lower prices 


SPRINGER BROS. Co. 


155 Tremont Street, Boston. 


























WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

A conference of members of the Massa- 
chusetts State Federation who are presi- 
dents of women’s clubs will be held at 
Hotel Vendome, Boston, on the afternoon 
of Dec. 18. The executive board of the 
State Federation has voted to invite the 
clubs of the six New England States to 
hold a conference in Boston on April 11 
and 12, 1901. 

New York club women are forming a 
plan to open a market in their city for the 
sale of handiwork of impoverished gentle- 
women of the South. From no Jess than 
fifteen States has come an appeal for such 
an opening, and hereafter the club women 
of New York mean to hold an exhibit and 
sale of the work of their Southern sisters. 

The Audubon Society of Connecticut, 
through their president, Mrs. Mabel O. 
Wright, of Fairfield, offers three lectures 
on birds, fully illustrated by stereopticon. 
These lectures will illustrate— 

1. Facts about Birds that Concern the 
Farmer: Birds that protect the crops; 
also an account of the game birds to be 
seen in Connecticut during the year, 

2. The Birds About Home: An account 
of some familiar Connecticut birds, telling 
of their migrations, nesting habits, feed- 
ing methods, economic value, etc., and 
giving reasons based upon sense, as well 
as sentiment, why they should be pro- 
tected. 

3. The Adventures of a Robin: 
story-lecture for children. 


A short 





The report of the corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Susan M. B. Fry, at the annual 
meeting of the National W. C. T. U. in 
Washington, D. C., last week, gave the 
number of new paid-up members, gained 
during the year, as 15,000. One thousand 
new local unions and one new State union 
were organized during the last year. 
Eighteen needy States and Territories 
were aided by the organizing fund, and 
$416 was granted for work among Indians, 
Germans, and soldiers, which brought 
most excellent returns. Notonly had the 
battle been pressed at home, ‘‘but the flag 
was followed into Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
the Philippine Islands.’ Six Indian 
schools have held medal contests and 
eight were preparing for them. Local 
temperance legions have been organized 
in fourteen Indian schools, An exhibit is 
to be made at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion in Buffalo next summer. The treas- 
urer reported that never had she been 
able to announce such large gains and so 
few losses; every State and Territory— 
even Alaska—bad sent dues. The total 
receipts were $27,286, and the expendi- 
tures $25,189, of which $7,609 was for sal- 
aries, the balance on hand being $2,096. 
The annual address of the president, Mrs. 
Lillian M. N. Stevens, was arésumé of the 
work of the organization during the last 
twenty years. The convention adopted 
resolutions pledging renewed loyalty to 
the W. C. T. U., acknowledging the guid- 
ing hand of God in its work, thanking 
Him for the victory in the exclusion of 
Brigham H. Roberts from the House of 
Representatives, favoring the suppression 
of the liquor traffic, opposing the army 
canteen, urging the enfranchisement of 
women, expressing ‘sympathy with or- 
ganized labor in its just demands for a 
living wage, an eight hour day, the pro- 
hibition of child labor, and in all wise 


efforts for justice and freedom;” urging 
adoption of laws to secure purity in man 
as well as woman, and protesting against 
the government regulating vice in any 
form in the Philippines, instead of sup. 
pressing it. 


The aims and purposes of the State 
Congress of Mothers, recently formed in 


New Jersey, are the same as those of the | 


National Congress, with which it is 
closely affiliated. They are summarized 
in the following quotations from the call 
issued by 
Jersey association: 


To raise the standards of home life. To 


develop wiser, better trained parenthood. | 
people ignorant of the | 


To give young 
proper care and training of children, op- 


portunities to learn this, that they may | 


better perform the duties of parenthood. 

To bring into closer relations the home 
and the school, that parent and teacher 
may codperate intelligently in the educa- 
tion of the child. 

To surround the childhood of the whole 
State with that loving, wise care in the 
impressionable years of life, that will de- 
velop good citizens, instead of law- 
breakers and criminals. 





SUCCESSFUL SUFFRAGE DEBATE. 





Boston, Dec. 10, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In behalf of the members of our Society, 
as you expressed the wish to know how 
our debate was decided, I write thanking 
you for the time and material you gave 
us for preparing our debate, and am glad 
to add that the prevailing sentiment was 
in favor of woman suffrage. 

Wo. E. TuHornron, Sec. of T. A. 
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|GO.A-MARKETING 


By HENRIETTA SOWLE, 
12mo, cloth, extra, $1.50. 


Suitable for all seasons, giv- 
ing delicious things for every 
month in the year, with novel 
hints for their preparation. 


The charm of the book is the pleasing, 
bright method of telling her facts ... . 
No home can be healthful and happy where 
the queen of the home has not just such 
knowledge as this book unfolds. 

— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Admirable in many ways. It gives sug- 
gestions, very delicate ones sometimes, and 
could be ca'led on at avy time to name an 
appetizing course.— Home Advocate. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers 


254 Washington Street, Boston 




















Christmas and 
Holiday Goods 


. AT.. 


MEADE, DODGE & CO. 
4 Park Street. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
PICTURES, FRAMES, ETC., 
CARDS AND CALENDARS 


in Great Variety 





Call early to secure the best assortment. 


the organizers of the New | 


LEGAL INJUSTICE TO WOMEN. 





Editors Woman's Journat : 

Perbiaps you would like to reprint this 
article from Case and Comment for Novem- 
ber. GronGe A. O. Ernst, 


MEANNESS OF UNMANLY MEN. 

A man who casts upon a woman all the 
blame and punishment of their mutual 
fault gets the contempt of all manly men. 
Several newspapers have recently spoken 
with great and righteous indignation about 
the common practice of police officers and 
police courts to arrest and punish women 
and let men go free when their guilt was 
equal. This injustice of men in power 
toward women who are in their power 
| shames all who have a sense of justice. 
| But newspaper men themselves sbow 

the most inexcusable and cowardly mean- 
| ness in this respect. A recent newspaper 
| item illustrates the common practice by 

naming and fully identifying two young 
girls arrested for vagrancy, and then 
| adding that they are held as complaining 
| witnesses in a case against ‘‘two boys,” 

whose names were withheld. This is a 
| sample of what is done every day. News- 
| papers publish the address and particular 
| description of the women in such cases, 
but suppress all mention of the men who 
were their associates, 





* 
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JAMAICA PLAIN SUFFRAGISTS NAMED 
NO CANDIDATES. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Dec, 10, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I learned with surprise, on my return 
from an absence in the country, that cer- 
tain good suffragists feel aggrieved by the 
action reported to have been taken by the 
Jamaica Plain Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion in endorsing certain candidates for 
| the School Committee and _ rejecting 
others. 

I wish to state that the directors, at 
their meeting, decided to make no public 
endorsement of candidates, but after a 
full discussion of the merits of the various 
candidates proposed, left every one to 
her own individual judgment both as to 
the personal character of the candidates 
and their chances of election. 

I am extremely glad of the great interest 
| Shown in the school election this year, 
| 
| 








and I hope that every voter has had 
abundant opportunity to judge wisely and 
vote independently. 


| EDNAH D. CHENEY. 
NOTES AND NEWS. 





official 
stenographer of Spokane, Wash. 
Among the deaths of the week are those 
of Dr. Sarah E. Sherman, of Salem, Mess., 
| Mrs. Paulina Gerry, and Mrs. Abby Sage 
Richardson, Obituaries will appear rext 
week. 
| Professor Jessie Fowler, of the famous 
firm of Fowler and Wells, made phreno- 
logical examinations of women’s heads, at 
a dollar apiece, for the benefit of the Suf. 
frage Bazar. She emphasized Miss An- 
| thony’s strength of character and Mrs. 
Catt’s executive ability, and said of the 
junior editor of the Woman's JouRNAL 
that she bad ‘‘the head of a lawyer and an 
arbitrator.” 


| 
| Mrs. Rose M. Denny is the 
| 
| 











| MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 
| SOMERVILLE. — The League held its 
| monthly meeting, Dec. 5, Mrs, M. E, 
Rich was elected auditor, Mrs. 8S, A. Dav-. 
| enport, superintendent of press work, and 
Mrs. Annie Richardson, superintendent of 
literature. Mrs. M. A. P. Neall, Mrs. M. 
|E Rich, and Mrs, A. P. Boyer were 
chosen a reception committee, Mrs. M. A. 
| Peirce a committee on music, and Mrs. 
A. M. Philbrick to represent the League 
on the board of directors of the Massachu- 
setts W.S. A. Mrs. Albertina Hayward, 
' who is described by a local paper as “a 
graceful and pleasing speaker,’’ then ad- 
dressed the League on “The Indifference 
of Women.” 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephens St. 














| New England Women’s Clab.— Monday, Dec 
17, 3.50 P. M. Work Committee. Subject to be 
announced. Club Tea at six o’clock. 








THE DRAMA. 


| 
| TO BE CLOSED FOR ONE WEEK. 


Boston Music Hall is to have a new and 
elaborate proscenium wall, which will be 
put in during the week of Dec. 17. Hall 
to be reopened on Christmas Day. On 
Monday morning skilled artisans will 
take possession of Boston Music Hal’, 
and a week later the transformation will 
be complete. When on Christmas Day 
the hall is again thrown open, loyal and 
appreciative patrons cannot fail to be 
impressed by the new aspect of the audi- 
torium, which always has inspired genu- 
| ine admiration. 


——o—_—_ 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The continued favor 
which “The Great Ruby’ enjoys with 
amusement patrons has induced the man- 
agement to again extend its term. It has 
been decided to withhold the plays already 











HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,’S 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 





Penelope’s Experiences 
I. England. II. Scotland. By Kate 
Dovuc.ias Wiaarn. Loliday Edition. Two 
fascinating books, with 108 humorous 
and artistic illustrations. 2 vols. 12mo, 
handsomely bound, $4.00. 


A Little Tour in France 
By Henry James. Holiday Edition. 
Charming travel sketches, with about 
70 illustrations JOSEPH PENNELL. 
Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, $3.00. 


by 


Old Virginia and Her 
Neighbours 


By Joun Fiske. Jilustrated Edition. 
Containing Portraits, Maps, Facsimiles, 
Contemporary Views, Prints, and other 
Historic Material. 2 vols. 8vo, $8.00; 
half calf, $12.50. 


Squirrels and Other Fur 
Bearers 


By Joun BurrovuGcus. Fifteen life-his- 
tories of the fox, rabbit, raccoon, etc. 
With 15 colored plates and a fox’s head 
frontispiece from life. $1.00. 


The Book of Saints and 
Friendly Beasts 


By Aspire FARWELL Brown. _Iilus- 
trated. Stories of saints and their ani- 
mal friends—the lion, wolf, gulls, robin, 
and others. The book is excellently 
written for children, and has several 
good pictures, $1.25. 


The Black Gown 


A romance of Colonial New York in the 
18th century, with very interesting de- 
scriptions of Dutch customs and a fine 
romance, by RutH HALu. $1.50. 


The Prodigal 


By Mary Hattock Foorr, author of 

“The Led-Horse Claim,’’ etc. Illus- 

trated by the author. 

A story of the prodigal son of an Auck- 
land capitalist, reclaimed by a Califor- 
nian school-mistress. $1.25. 


Fortune’s Boats 
A fresh, entertaining, wholesome novel 


by BARBARA YECHTON, author of “A 
Young Savage.”’ $1.50. 


Friend or Foe 
A Tale of Connecticut during the War 
of 1812, by FranK SAMUEL CHILD. Illus- 
trated. $1.50. 





An American Anthology 

By Epmunp CLARENCE STEDMAN. Large 

crown 8vo, gilt top, $3.00; cloth, full 

gilt, $3.50; half calf, gilt top, $5.00; tree 
calf, or levant, $6.50. 

A Holiday book of great value and 
interest, representing American poets by 
their most characteristic poems, with 
biographical sketches of them and full 
Introduction. 


Yesterdays With Authors 


By James T. Fieips. Holiday Edition. 
With 28 Photogravures, mostly Por- 
traits, and Facsimiles. 8vo, $3.50. 

A handsome Holiday book, containing 
reminiscences, anecdotes, and letters of 
Thackeray, Hawthorne, Dickens, Words- 
worth, Miss Mitford, and Barry Cornwall. 


Counsel upon the Reading of 
Books 


Lectures by Professor H. Morse Sre- 
PHENS, Miss AGNes REppPpLier, Presi- 
dent Hapuey, Prof. BranpER Mar- 
THEWS, Prof. Buiss Perry, and Mr. 
Hamitton W. Masig. With an intro- 
duction by Henry van Dyke, D.D. 
$1.50. 


Mountain Playmates 

By Heven R. ALBEE. 12mo, $1.50. 

The playground and home of the ‘‘Play- 
mates’’ were on a hilltop near Mt. Cho- 
corua. The book describes charmingly 
the life and its outlook. 


The Mississippi Valley in the 
Civil War 


A book of historical value and literary 
charm. By Joun Fiske. $2.00. 


The Biography of a Baby 
An interesting account of observations 
made on a baby during her tirst year. 
By Mivicent W. Sunn. $1.50. 


In the Hands of the Redcoats 


A Tale of the Jersey Ship and the 
Jersey Shore in the days of the Revo- 
lution, by Evererr T. Tomiinson. II- 
lustrated. $1.50. 


Ednah and Her Brothers 


A charming story for girls and boys of 
6 to 10, by Eviza Orne Wuite. With 
a colored cover design and illustrations. 
$1.00. 





Sold by all Booksellers. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON 


Sent, postpaid, by 




















planned so that ‘‘The Great Ruby’? may 
continue for a third week, beginning Mon- 
day, Dec. 17, and a further season of pop- 
ularity is anticipated. The melodramatic 
productions in England and America pre- 
sept few more notable successes than 
“The Great Ruby,’ and the wealth of 
scenic and mechanical effects adds to its 
popularity. The thrillingly realistic bal- 
loon ascension, with its struggle between 
the occupants of the basket. creates a 
sensation; also the sleep-walking scene, 
the cricket grounds, and the theft of the 
ruby in the Bond Street jewelry store. 
The attraction to follow is Till »ttson’s 
charming comedy, ‘‘A Young Wife.’’ At 
the Monday matinees choice chocolate 
bonbons will be distributed. 


FAT REDUCTION 


Mrs. M. Dumar studied the reduction of hu- 
man fat for over 20 years, with the greatest spe- 
cialists in Europe and America. Over 10,000 
grateful patients attest her success. Her treat- 
ment is not “Banting,” nor starvation diet. She 
protests against the “Free Trial Treatment” 
Fraud, so often advertised. Her's is no *M: nthly 
Payment” scheme. Mrs. Dumar’s treatment is 
endorsed by the Colleges of Physicians and by 
“The United States Health Report.’’ Her total 
charge is $1, which pays for prescriptin, for 
medicine sold in all first class drug stores, full 
ir structions as to the treatment, and everything 
necessary to reduce one pound or more a day. 
No extra charges. No wrickles and no injury 
to health 

FROM NEWSPAPER EDITORIALS. 

The patients of Mrs. Lumar are legion, and all 
of them are her friends.—Weekly Tribune and 
Star. 

Twenty-odd years she has spent in serving her 
sister-sufferers, and all have benefited by her 
treatment.—Family Physici+n Magazine, N. Y. 

For many years this successful specialist has 
been curing excessive fat. and we (acknowl- 
edged tu be the highest American authority on 
ali matters pertaining to health, sanitatio: , and 
hygiene) feel authorized to recon mend this 
treatment.— Unit. d States Health Report. 

If you find this treatment not based on com- 
mon sense, and find it doesn’t work, she will 
send your $1 back. If you question the value of 
this treatment, ask anv proprietor of a first class 
newspaper. They all know Mrs. Dumar and what 
she has done. She has not published a testi- 
monial in years. She does not need to. Her 
work is too well known 

If you are interested in reducing flesh and 
believe that a sure, goaranteed reduction (as 
promised above) is worth $1 to you, mail that 
sum in bill, stamps or Money Order to 

MRS. M. DUMAR, 15 West 28th St., New York. 














JUST PUBLISHED 


An Important New Book 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
Women and Economics 


CONCERNING 
CHILDREN 


By Charlotte Perkins ‘Stetson) Gilman. 
12mo, Cloth, Decorative, 298 pp. $1.25 


Original and helpful essays toward the 
better understanding and development of 
children, characterized by that rare combi- 
nation of serious philosophy, keen wit and 
clever satire which has made tke author’s 
former books so successful. Its suggestions 
are eminently practical, and its appeal is 
world-wide. 


CONTENTS: 


The Precious Ten—The Effect of Minding on 
the Mind—Two and Two Together—The Burnt 
Child Dreads the Slipper—Teachable Ethics — 
A Place for Children — Unconscious Scho: ling — 
Presumptuous Age— The Respect Due to Youth 
— Too Much Consideration — Six Mothers — Medi- 
tations on the Nursemaid—Children and Ser- 
vants — Mothers, Natural and Unnatural — Social 


Parentage. coms 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 3 


Sinall, Maynard & Company 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 





AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


48 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 
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